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T t was indeed a pleasure to accept the invitation of the Lalit Kali Akademi 
to write on South Indian Bronzes, as this subject has been a fascinating study for 
me for many years. | 


Much new material has come to light since the days when Coomaraswamy 
and. Gangoly wrote their pioneering treatises. In 1933, Gravely and Ramachandran 
published the Catalogue of Metal Images in the Madras Government Museum. It is the 
first exhaustive treatment of the subject. But at that time the existence of Pallava metal 
images was still in doubt and separate schools in the South could not yet be fully 
recognized. Today, the existence of Pallava metal images and other styles in different 
areas in the South under different dynasties is coming to be widely recognized. In this 
volume an attempt has been made to indicate a broad-based classification of several 
styles as well as to establish a reasonably certain chronology without being dogmatic. 
It is hoped that this will prove useful to students of this subject for further research. 
Apart from the well-known masterpieces, many fine examples little known to the world 
at large have also been included in this publication, with a view to a better understand- 


ing of the glorious achievements of the South Indian metal sculptor in the days of the - 


Pallavas, the Cholas, the Pándyas and the Cheras. 


I am thankful to the various museums and individuals who have helped me 
with illustrations for this book. I must here mention the Director-Genéral of Archaeology 
in India, the National Museum, the Madras Museum, the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, the Royal Academy, London, the Musée Guimet, Paris, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Rittberg Museum, Zurich, the 
Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. I am also thankful to Mr. S. T. Srinivasa Gopalachari, Mr. N. Y. 

. Shastri, Mr. Gautam Sarabhai, and Mr. Haridas Swali for photographs of their splendid 
collections. For personal kindness I am grateful to Dr. S. T. Satyamurti, Superintendent, 
‘Madras Museum; Mr. S. R. Balasubramanyam; Mlle. J. Auboyer, Musée Guimet; 
r. W. G. Archer, Victoria and Albert Museum; Dr. Aschwin Lippe, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Dr. Wehril, Zurich City Museum; Dr. J. E. Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, 
msterdam University; Professor J. Filliozat and Mr. Pattabiramin, Institute Francais 
'Indologie, Pondicherry; Mrs. Madhuri Desai and Mr. Soli Batlivala of the Bhulabhai 


} 


femorial Institute; Mr. Pramod Chandra; Mrs. Ruth Reeves; aid the Collector of 
anjavur. 

I do not know how to thank adequately Mr. Khandalavala, the Honorary 

Editor of the Lalit Kala publications who has discussed several problems with me 

relating to the bronzes and helped me in the selection of plates. The Assistant Editor 

Mrs. Helen Chandra has spared no pains to make this publication as attractive as pos- 

sible. 1 express my grateful thanks to them both. 


C. Sivaramamurti 


New Delhi, 25th February, 1963. 
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metal or mortar for constructing temples, cut them out of the living rock. Mahendratataka，one 
of the most famous irrigation tanks in South India, was his gift to his subjects. 


His son Narasimhavarman I (A.D. 630-668), also known as Māmalla, was. even. greater 
than his father, both in war and in peace. Along with Harshavardhana of Kanauj (A.D. 606-648) 
and Pulakešin II (A.D. 609-642) of Badami, he makes up the most powerful royal triad of his 
time, for he defeated Pulakešin II who had repulsed Harshavardhana. He also restored to his 
throne Manavarman, the refugee king of Ceylon, with the help of his large fleet which sailed from 
his port at Mahābalipuram to achieve this purpose. The great monuments at Mahābalipuram 
are a tribute to the eternal glory of Narasirnhavarman I. Parame$varavarman I (A.D. 670-680) 
was yet another great Pallava ruler. | 


Narasimhavarman II (A.D. 680-720), also called Rājasirhha, along with his art-minded 
queen Rangapataka, built the Kailāšanātha temple at Kafichipuram (Conjeevaram), a fine example 
of early Pallava masonry work. Nandivarman (A.D. 731-795), who ruled in the 8th century A.D., 
was responsible for the other famous shrine at KAfichipuram, the Vaikuņthaperumāl temple. But 
frequent wars between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas weakened both the empires. 

In the second half of the 7th century A.D. Arikesarī Maravarman (A.D. 670-710), the 
Pandyan king, who was a Jaina, was converted back to the fold of his forefathers by the boy saint 
Tirujfianasambandar. The boy saint was requested by the king's prime minister Kulachchirai, 
at the instance of the queen Mangayarkaragi, to win back her husband to his original faith. Like 
Mahendravarman, this Pandyan king advanced his faith with remarkable enthusiasm supported 
by his queen, who was a princess from the Chola family. The Pandyas were fighting the Pallavas, 
who had overcome the Cholas and had extended their boundary up to Tiruchirapalli District. Dur- 
ing the time of Mahendravarman I and Narasirhhavarman I, the Pallava power was dominant in 
the south. In the reign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla (A.D. 731-796), the Pandyan king Māra- 
varman Rājasirnha (A.D. 730—765), also known as Pallavabhafijana, attacked and besieged 
Pallavamalla at Nandigrama, from where he was rescued by his victorious general Udayachandra. 
Nedufijadayan, the son of Māravarman Rajasithha, had a minister Mārangāri, who excavated a 
temple for Vishnu in the Anamalai hills near Madurai (Madura). The wars of the Chāļukyas, 
the Pallavas and the Pandyas freely brought in mutual influences which are observed in sculpture. 

The last Pallava king Aparājita (A.D. 879-897) was still fighting with the Pandyas, 
though he was finally overcome by the Chola king Aditya I (A.D. 871-907). From this period 
onwards we get the early phase of Chola art, which imbibes and gives in an enhanced degree of 
excellence the earlier traditions of the Pallavas and the Pandyas with an admixture of Chalukya 
and Ràshtraküta ornamental elements. | 

In the heart of Badamia, on a boulder, in Pallava characters, is a fragmentary inscription 
of the Pallava king Narasirnhavarman I, who sacked the capital of the Chalukya monarch 
Pulakešin Il. Mangaleša (A.D. 598-609), the brother of the king Kirtivarman I (A.D. 566-598), 
father of Pulakegin II, and who succeeded his elder brother, was a great patron of art and 
created several magnificent caves and temples in' his capital in the 6th century A.D. It is 
these that inspired some of the grand panels at Mahābalipuram, for Narasimhavarman I, who 
fought with Pulakešin II, carried home Chalukya art traditions. 

The Chāļukyas who succeeded the Vākātakas in the Deccan had not only great art 
traditions but also military traditions. 

Pulakešin II made his brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana the viceroy of the newly acquired 
Andhra dominions of Vengi. 

The subsequent feuds between Vikramaditya I (A.D. 655—681), the Chalukya king and 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


A brief historical introduction is necessary to understand the development of the craft 
of producing bronzes in South India, of which we have early examples from the 
Sātavāhana period. ms," | 

A$oka's vast empire extended to the limits of the Chola kingdom in the south and practi- 
cally covered the whole of India, overflowing into Kandahar, the Kabul Valley and Baluchistan. 
The Sungas and Satavahanas who succeeded the Mauryas in the north and,south respectively i in 
about B.C. 200 continued the Mauryan tradition. The Sātavāhanas who ruled in the Deccan 
and the south had a long reign of about 400 years from circa 200 B.C. to A.D. 200. The early 
inscription at Nānāghāt which graphically presents the glory of the early Sátaváhana king 
Satakarni, who performed several sacrifices and gave liberal gifts, speaks of the opulence of the 
empire and its prosperity. On the Sšñchi gateway is an inscription mentioning that it was 
fashioned by the ivory carvers of Vidišā. The fine workmanship in stone of these ivory carvers 
reveals the high standard of efficiency of these craftsmen. | The metal images found at Buddham, 
Amarāvatī and other places near about the eastern Andhra capital and in Kolhapur near the 
western capital of Pratishthana show the high watermark of metalwork in the Satavahana period. 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vāsishthiputra Puļamāvi in the first half of the 2nd century A.D. 
greatly fostered art, and we know that this was the best period of Satavahana art. This tradition 
was continued by Yajña Satakarni, Chandra Satakarni and other successors of these illustrious 
monarchs. 


The Ikshvakus who succeeded the Sātavāhanas towards the end of the 2nd century A.D. 
‘were also great patrons of art, and though followers of Vedic Brahmanism, were still the creators 
of the magnificent Buddhist monuments at Nāgārjunakoņda. Recent discoveries have. shown 
that the metalwork of the Ikshvaku period in the Krishna Valley was indeed as competent as 
their stone carving. 


The Pallavas who ruled from Kañchi in the 4th century A.D. extended the northern 
boundary of their kingdom up to the Krishna Valley. . As their earlier chronology is somewhat 
obscure, it is with the advent of Simhavishnu that Pallava history has to be considered for 
our purpose. | 


Simbavishnu's son Mahendravarman I (A.D. 600-630) was singularly art-minded and 
was responsible for the introduction of rock-cut architecture in the Tamil country early in the 7th 
century A.D. Being descended from the Vishnukundins on his maternal side, Mahendravarman 
brought to the south this novel type of cave architecture as well as other traditions from the 
Krishna region with their roots in the Satavahana tradition. 


Mahendravarman I was originally a Jaina who was converted to Saivism by the saint 
Appar. With extraordinary zeal Mahendravarman studded his kingdom with rock-cut monu- 
ments. He has given us wonderful creations, such as the sculpture of Gangadhara from 
Tiruchirapalli (Trichinopoly), which count among the masterpieces of Indian art. The name 
of Mahendravarman has come down in history not only as the pioneer of South India's archi- 
| tecture and painting, but also as a poet, dramatist and musician. The Mandagapattu inscription 
describes him as a curious-minded king, who, discarding perishable materials such as brick, timber, 


HISTORICAL INTRODUGTION 


Parame$varavarman I, the Pallava king, were many. Vikramaditya I claimed the conquest of 
Kafichi but the Küram grant of Paramesvaravarman I gives one of the most graphic pictures of 
a battle in epigraphical literature and describes how effectively he defeated Vikramaditya I and 
made “several lakshas take to flight covered only by a rag". During the time of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla (A.D. 731—796), the Chalukya king Vikramaditya II (A.D. 733—745) invaded Kañchi 
and “entered the city of Kafichi and acquired high merit by restoring much gold to the stone temple 
Rājasirnhešvara, and'other gods which had been caused to be built by Narasimhapotavarman.” 


It is thus clear that being struck by the beauty of the Pallava temples at Kāūichī, 
Vikramaditya I induced some of the sculptors. and architects of the Pallava realm to come to his 
kingdom. There is interesting evidence for this in the sculptural and architectural features 
of the temples of his period at Pattadakal, as also in the two inscriptions on the eastern gateway 
of the Virüpaksha temple, one of which mentions the builder as “the most eminent siitradhari 
(architect) of the southern country." 

The Virūpākšha and Mallikarjuna temples built by Trailokyamahādevī, consort of 
Vikramaditya I, are typical of the southern tradition. 


Soon the realm of the early Western Chāļukyas came to an end and the Rāshtrakūtas, 
under Dantidurga (A.D. 742—756), established their power. The feud between the Chalukyas and 
the Pallavas was continued by the Rāshtrakūtas. 


Dantidurga (A.D. 742—756) is mentioned in most poetic terms in the Bagumra plates. 
He conquered Kāfichī, and this military expedition resulted in the marriage of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla (A.D. 731—796) with the Rashtraküta princess Revà, whose son Dantivarman was 
named after his maternal grandfather. i 


Matrimonial alliances, however, did not avert another invasion by the Rāshtrakūtas 
under Govinda III (A.D. 792-814).. Krishna I (A.D. 756—773), the successor of Dantidurga, was 
responsible for the world famous Kailāša temple at Ellora, which closely follows the Virūpāksha 
temple at Pattadakal, with even the details of the sculptured panels repeated. 
| The Rāshtrakūta king Krishna III (A.D. 940-967), who occupied Tondamandalam 
«about A.D. 944, and continued to hold it to the end of his reign, has left many inscriptions in 
; Chingleput, North Arcot and South Arcot Districts. These clearly indicate that he had not 
"only made his power felt in the south, but that his claim as conqueror of Kañchi and Taiijāvūr 

was not an idle boast, and that a good part of the northern portion of the Chola kingdom was 

annexed to his territory. After nearly twenty-five years of Rāshtrakūta rule in the northern 

part of the Chola dominion it is no wonder that we have sculpture showing a mingled grace 
f Chāļukya-Rāshtrakūta and Chola elements in this area. 
The later Chàlukyas from Kalyani, who succeeded the Rāshtrakūtas, also engaged in 
frequent wars with the Cholas, and probably Vikramaditya VI (A.D. 1076-1127), was the greatest 
re of the later phase of the Western Chalukya rule. 
| The early Western Chilukya traditions which blossomed in the Vengi soil, with the addi- 
tibnal flavour of earlier Vishnukundin and other traditions during the time of Kubja Vishnuvar- 
cha and his immediate successors, had a splendid efflorescence in the time of Vijayaditya II 
(A.D. 808-847). This was the warrior king of the Eastern Chālukya line who fought for twelve 
ye. rs before he unsheathed his sword and kept the Rashtrakiitas at bay, and built one hundred 
E eight temples in his kingdom as a thanksgiving to Siva for his victories in one hundred 
and eight battles. ` | 

1 Chāļukya Bhima (A.D. 892-921) and Guņaga Vijayaditya (A.D. 849-892), amongst his 

successors were warriors who encouraged art, and Eastern Chāļukya sculpture during this time 
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assumes a quality which indicates the fusion of the traditions of the Western Chāļukyas, Pallavas, 
Rāshtrakūtas, Cholas and Eastern Gangas. 


From the time of Saktivarman (A.D. 1000-101 r) and Rajaraja Narendra (A.D. 1019-1061), 
some more Chola influences are seen in the Eastern Chalukya area owing to the matrimonial 
relationship between both the royal houses. 


The late Chalukya traditions were continued by the Hoysalas, amongst whom Vishnu- 
vardhana (A.D. 1110-1152), the Jaina monarch who was converted by Rāmānuja to the 
Vaishnava faith, is famous for his marvellous temples at Belur and Halebid. 


The Kākatīyas of Warangal, who were the contemporaries of the Hoysalas of whom 
the last great monarch was Pratàparudra, were also patrons of art and literature. The ruins 
at Warangal show the achievement of the Kakatiya. sculptors. 

The last important phase of art in South India is a commingling of late Chalukya and 
late Chola art under the Vijayanagara monarchs. 


Vijayālaya (A.D. 850-871), in the gth century A.D. founded a small kingdom which was 
built up by his successors. In the time of Aditya (A.D. 871—907) and Parantaka (A.D. 907-955), 
the son and grandson respectively of Vijayālaya, there was much temple building activity and 
Parántaka, who was devoted to Siva, covered the temple at Chidambaram with gold. Gandaraditya 
(A.D. 949-959), the son of Parāntaka, was a pious king and the author of Tiruvtfaippa, a hymn 
on the Chidambaram temple, wherein it is mentioned how his father covered the shrine of 
Nataraja with gold. Šembianmādevī, the queen of Gaņdarāditya, who was widowed at a young 
age, was the most pious queen that we know of in history, highly respected by successive kings of 
the Chola dynasty. She was probably one of the most remarkable queens in a family whose 
tradition of building and endowing temples accounts for many other princesses of the line, such as 
Kundavai, the sister of the famous Rājarāja, following in her footsteps. 

Rājarāja (A.D. 985-1015) was a remarkable ruler and was the most notable in the 
Chola line, great alike in military triumphs, the organisation of his empire, patronage of art and 
literature and in religious tolerance. In the twenty-fifth year of his reign, the magnificent temple 
of Siva named after the king Rājarāješvaramudayār was completed, and a copper kalaša, thickly ! 
gilt with gold, was dedicated to adorn the finial of the vimana. The large treasure captured ከሃ ' 
the monarch by his victories over several contemporary kingdoms was utilised for the enrichment 
of this temple at Taiijiviir (Tanjore). His intense devotion to Siva has earned him the title 
Sivapadasekhara and his taste for art the epithet JVityavinoda. The long series of inscriptions of 
Rājarāja from the plinth of the temple at Tañjávür constitutes a valuable record of history and 
gives us an idea of the emperor's personality, influence, power and liberality and also illuminatēs 
us regarding the economic, political and social conditions of his day. They also give us in detail 
the magnificent wealth of bronzes dedicated by him to the temple, of which some have bee 
preserved to this day. The greatness of Rajaraja was probably eclipsed, though only partially, 
by that of his great son Rajendra (A.D. 16012-1044), who was an outstanding military genius. On 
his return from his successful military campaign from the Gangetic area, he erected a ‘liquid 
pillar of victory’ (jalamayastambha ), in the shape of a huge tank in the new capital Gaügaikondacho.a- 
puram built by him to celebrate his triumph.  Figuratively, the water of the Ganges in this tahk 
was the tribute he obtained from the northern rulers he vanquished. Close to this irrigation ta 
now in ruins, stands the great temple of Siva erected by him as a thanksgiving to his patron 
deity. The war trophies he brought from Noļambavādi, Kalinga, Vengi and other places have 
not only been dovetailed into Chola structures but have served to influence the artistic taste ofí the 
Chola sculptors. 





HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Kulottunga II (A.D. 1135-1150), the son of Vikramachola, caused elaborate renovation 
in the temple at Chidambaram, as narrated in the Kulottuigašoļanuļa, an eulogy of this king. Thi 
interest was sustained in the reign of his son Rājarāja II (A.D. 1146-1 173), whose biruda Rājagam- 
bhira is recorded in the mandapa of the temple at Dārāsuram, which was built in his time. A 
diplomatic marriage between Rājasundarī and the Kalinga king Rājarāja (A.D. 1070—1078), 
accounts for the offspring named Anantavarma Chodagangadeva, a long-lived monarch of the 
eastern Ganga line, from whom was descended Narasimha I (A.D. 1238—1264), the famous builder 
of the Konarak temple. This explains the enigma of the beautiful temple on wheels drawn by 
horses at Konàrak, which is but an elaboration of the motif of wheel and horse added to the 
vimana that occurs for the first time at Dārāsuram and Chidambaram in the 12th century A.D. 


The last of the Chola emperors, who was a great builder and whose reign was marked 
by several additions to the glorious chapter of Chola art and architecture, was Kulottunga III 
(A.D. 1178-1218). His hand is evident not only in the most important monument of his reign, 
the Kampaharešvara temple at Tribhuvanam, but also at Kàfichi, Madurai, Chidambaram, 
Tiruvidaimarudur and Dārāsuram. 


With the weakening of the Cholas during the last few decades of their reign, the Pandyas 
gained power. The latter continued the earlier traditions which were practically the same both in 
the Chola and the Pandya kingdoms. The late Chola gopurams, occurring at Chidambaram itself, 
are equalled by magnificent ones erected by the late Pandyas. The eastern gopuram at Chidam- 
baram, erected by Sundara Pandya (A.D. 1251-1268), and the ones at Jambukešvaram and Sri- 
rahgam are magnificent structures closely resembling the Chola gopurams. The long inscription from 
Srirangam extols Sundara Pandya’s warlike exploits and also his activities as a temple builder. 


In the 14th century, the Vijayanagara empire was established and it became the 
dominant power in the southern peninsula. The Vijayanagara style of architecture was a contin- 
\uation of the late Chola and Pandya tradition, combining to some extent in the Canarese and 
T elugu districts the Chalukya traditions that had been there earlier. One of the greatest rulers 
of this dynasty was Krishnadevaraya (A.D. 1509-1529), who was not only a statesman, ruler 
m warrior, but also a scholar, a poet and a patron of fine arts. The most prolific building 
aytivity was in his time and it is surprising to note the many towers which he erected, which 
gileet pilgrims as they approach the temples in South India and the Deccan. In fact, just as 
Agoka is reputed to have built 84,000 stūbas all over the land, Krishņadevarāya is reputed to 
bajre built a huge tower for almost every temple of importance in South India. The Vitthala 
temple at Hampi is a magnificent shrine even in its ruined state and so also is that of Balakrishna 
at} the same place, which was built to enshrine the image brought by him as a war trophy from 
Udayagiri in Nellore District after vanquishing the Gaj apati king of Orissa. 

The last phase of art in the south was during the time of the Nayaks. The most splendid 
gopuram of the south is of the time of Tirumala Nayak (A.D. 1623-1650) at Madurai while his 
Püdumandapa is famous. Tirumala Nayak was a renowned patron of art. Similarly in Tafijavür 
and Kumbakonam, Raghunāthanāyaka was responsible for excellent architecture and sculpture. 
This was a period of titanic work and it cannot be denied that during the time of the Nayaks there 


EM the last flicker of art in South India. 
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MODE OF CASTING 


| Tie mode of casting metal images is termed madhitchchhishtavidhdna or the lost-wax method, 

known as ciré perdue in French. As the name itself suggests, the molten metal is poured 
into the hollow of the mould. "There are two ways of casting metal images, the hollow method 
and the solid—sushira and ghana respectively. Though the smaller images for household wor- 
ship were usually cast in the solid fashion, the large ones were sometimes cast according to the 
hollow method. There are references to both the modes in early. Chola inscriptions describing 
the images gifted by the emperors to the temple for worship —ghanamága elundaruluvitta Chandisoara- 


prasadadevar, “the God Chandisvaraprasadadeva cast solid and set up,"' and ghanapollaláaga chcheyda 
rishabham, "a bull cast hollow.” ? 


The madhüchchhishtavidhána method is described in the Silpasastras and there is a chapter 


on it in the Mānasāra which has an extremely corrupt text, except for three or four lines which may 
be reconstructed as follows: | 


tadūrdhve mrittikam lepya foshayet tad vichakshanah| 
tat pindam uttápayed và madhüchchhishtodgame punah[] 
kartur ichchhé yathā lohair dhritam etad prasasyate| 
pūrtim nayejjalam prokshya tyaktvā tad dagdhamrittikām | ? 
“After coating the wax figure over with clay the clever artisan should first dry and then heat the 
earthen mass to allow the wax to run out; it should now be filled with the desired metal and the 
cast image finished by breaking the burnt earthen mould and cleaning it with water.” 
A short clear description of bronze-casting is obtained also in the Vishnusamhita: 
lohe siktamayim archām kārayitvā mridāvritām | 
suvarnádini samšodhya vidravyangaranatpunath | 
küfalaih kārayed yatnāt sampürnam sarvato ghanam || 
“A complete wax image prepared and coated with clay may be cast as a solid one in gold or other 
metals properly tested and melted in the requisite temperature by experts." 
Another clear picture of casting images in metal is given by the Western Chalukya king 
Someévara (A.D. 1127—1138) in his encyclopaedic work Abhilashitarthachintamam or Manasollasa. 





The popularity of this art is clear from the fact that the parable of molten copper pour 
into a mould assuming the shape of the required figure is given in several early texts of Indian 
philosophy. Šankara in his Brahmasūtrabhāshya (1. i, 12) gives this parable in the words müsha:- 
shiktadrutatāmrādipratimāvat, i.e. like images wrought of copper and other moiten metal poufed 
from a crucible into the mould. This is particularly interesting as Šankara was a contemporary 
of the later Pallavas when some of the finest bronzes of the Pallava period were being fashioned. 
In his Upadesasahasri (XIV, 4), Sankara gives a verse as an example of the mind flowing intoj and 
taking the shape of objects comprehended by the senses: 





1 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 134. 
2 Ibid., p. 178. 
3 Mānasāra, 8, 20. 23. 
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müshasikiam yathā tāmram tannibham Jàyale tathāļ 
rüpádin wapnuvat chittam tanntbham drisyate dhruvam| | 


The commentary of Ramatirtha explains it further: müsha antassushira mritpratima „yathāgnisamparkāt 
dravībhūtam iàmram mūshāyām nishiktam sat tannibham jāyate tatsamānākriti bhavati tathā chittam api 
rūpādīn vishayān vyapnuvat tannibham drisyate tadākāram jāyate ityarthah, i.e. müshá is an earthen hollow 
mould of a figure; just as copper melted by fire and poured into a mould takes that very shape, 
so does the mind take the shape of the object comprehended. 


It is still a living art and is practised by sthapatis, i.e. metalworkers, who have kept 
alive this ancient art both by preserving the texts relating to the mode of preparation and also 
the contemplative hymns or dhyānaslokas that describe the forms of individual icons. The 
text was carefully followed in the preparation, the artist took great pains to show his skill and 


craftsmanship and produced masterpieces that have roused the admiration of generations of 
Connoisseurs. 


The process as described in the 12th century work Abhilashitarthachintamant is as follows: 


navatalapramanena lakshanena samāvritām 

pratimām kārayet pürvam uditena vichakshanah 
saroāvayavasampūrņām kifichitpitam drifoh priyam 
yathoktair dyudhair yuktām bahubhischa yathoditaih 
taiprishthe skandhadese cha krikatyām mukutetha và 
kasapushpanibham dirgham nālakam madanodbhavam 
sthabayttu& tatašchārchām limpet samskritaya mridā 
mashim tushamayim ghrishtvā kārģāsam šatašah kshatam 
lavanam chirnitam slakshņam svalpam samyojayenmrida 
vāratrayam tadāvartya tena limpet samantatah 
achchhas syāt prathamo lepah chhdyadyam kritašoshaņaļ 
dinadvaye vyatite tu dvitiyas syat tatah punah 

tasmin Sushke tritiyas tu nibido lepa ishyate — 
nalakasya mukham tyaktvā sarvamalepayenmrida 
foshayet tam prayatnena yuktibhir buddhiman narah 
sikthakam tolayedādāvarchālagnam vichakshanah 

ritya tārnreņa raupyena hemnā và kārayet tu tam 
sikthād ashtagunam tāmram rittdravyam cha kalpayet 
rajatam dvādašaguņam hema syāt shodasottaram 

mrida samveshtayed dravyam yadishtam kanakadikam 
nālikerākritim mūshām ģūrvavat parisoshayet 

vahnau pratapitamarchasiktham nissārayet tatah 
mūshām pratāpayet pašchāt pāvakochchhishtavahninā 
rītistāmram cha rasatām navāngārair vrajed dhruvam 
laptāngāratrvinkshiptai rajatam rasatām vrajet 
suvarnam rasatām yatt patichakrītvah pradipitaih 
mūshāmūrdhani nirmāya randhram lohasalakaya 
 sardarhsena dridham dhritvā taptàm mūshām samuddharet 
taptārchānālakasyāsye vartim prajvalītām nyaset 
samdamsena dhritim müshám tāpayttvā prayatnataļ 
rasam tu nālakasyāsye kshiped achchhinnadhārayā 
nalakdnanaparyantam sampürnam viramet tatah 
sphotayet tatsamipastham pavakam tāpasāntaye 
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Fig. 1. Sa for wax — in the process of preparing the mould. 
(right)—Pouring molten metal into the mould for casting the image. 


Sitalatvam cha yātājām pratimayam svabhavatah 
sphotayenmrittikam dagdhām vidagdho laghuhastakah 
tato dravyamayi sārchā yathà madananirmita 

Jayate tadrisi sākshād angopangopasobhita 

yatra kuapyadhikam pasyechcharanaistat prašāntayet 
nàlakam chhedayechchāpi paschadujjvalatam nayet 
anena vidhinà samyag vidhāyārchām subhe tithau 
vidhivat tām pratishthapya püjayet pratyaham nripah 


(Abkilashitārikachintāmaņi I, 797.97) 


| 
The image should be prepared of wax, according to the navatāla (nine tāla) measurement, 
light yellow in colour and beautiful to behold, with proper disposition of limbs including arms and 
weapons according to the iconographic texts. Long tubes, each with a flared mouth resembling 
the kasa flower, should be added on the back, at the shoulder, on the nape, or on the crown. | 


£x | The, figure has then to be coated lightly with clay well prepared by adding to it charred 
" husk, tiny bits of cotton and salt, all finely ground on a stone (Fig. 1 , left). The coating as 
to be repeated three times, each after an interval of two days, and dedi in the shade. The fi 

coating is the most liberal one. The mouth and the channel of the tube, wherever fixed, should 

be left free when the coating is applied. 





g የድረ weight aad quantity of brass, AA silver or gold for preparing the. ima 


weight of wax, silver twelve and gold sixteen 869. 


The chosen metal should be encased in clay to form 8 6 of the shape of a large | 
3 | coconut, and then dried and heated in the fire. The mould is then heated to allow the + 


in 
it to melt and run out. è | 


ee 
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MODE OF CASTING 


Fig. 3. Half broken mould revealing the image 
in metal which has replaced the wax one. 





一 


Fig. 2. Breaking up the mould for taking out the 
cast metal image. 


The crucible is then heated again. The heat for melting copper, silver and gold is 
reached in progressive order—mild embers, flaming embers and blazing embers to five times the 
normal hcat. 


| A hole is made with an iron rod in the crucible, which is to be lifted up from the fire 
with the help of iron tongs. The molten metal is poured into the mouths left open on the mould, 
after cleaning them with a burning wick so that it would run in a hot stream to completely fill up 


the entire space within, and reach up to the mouths of the tubes (Fig. 1, right). 


| The fire is extinguished and the mould allowed to cool down, when the burnt earth 


composing the mould is carefully broken (Fig. 2) to reveal the image as originally prepared in wax 
(Fig. 3). The tubes and other superfluous projections are now cut and the image finished and 
burnished. | 
This in brief is the description given in the text, and in practice also it is nearly the same 

.even now. 

| In the early period metal images were very carefully fashioned with all the details present 
in the wax model itself, and these were naturally imprinted in metal, and there was little finishing 
work) after the casting. But in later times, up to the present day, the image as cast was usually 
a rough one. The final finishes were added elaborately, which involved so much of chiselling 
work that the result was almost a carved-out image rather than a cast one. 
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ICONOMETRY AND ICONOGRAPHY 


T" sthapatis have always produced their images according to prescribed measurements, and 
variations in height are determined by the form of the image individually or in a group. 
The height of Siva dominates in a Kalyāņasundara group while Vishnu dominates in his own 
group. Female figures such as Devi, and juvenile figures such as Skanda, Balakrishna and 
dwarfish ones such as Gaņeša have their own heights. The /Z/a measurements (based on the 
dimensions of the face from forehead to chin) are elaborately given im the Silpa texts such as 
the Amsumadbhedāgama and there are various tāla heights including dašatāļa (ten times the face 
measurement) and sub-varieties such as uttama (superior order of tāla), madhyama (middling order of 
tāla) and adhama (lower order of tāla) prescribed for different deities. Navatala, ashtatāla, saptatāla, 
shaitāla, paūchatāla (nine, eight, seven, six, five) and so forth up to ekatāla (single ‘ala measure- 
ment) are all described. 


The tāla is composed of smaller units and the smallest is paramapu. Fight paramāņus make 
a trasarenu; and multiplied eight times a trasareņu, valagra, liksha, yaka and yava follow the next in 
order; while the azgula, composed of eight yavas, has higher denominations which make up a tāla. 
The whole body of a figure is conceived in terms of nine tālas. The head is one tāla, the neck four 
angulas, the torso three tālas, the legs four tālas and six angulas. dE | 


There are elaborate measurements, vertical, horizontal and also indicating the depth of the 
image. The five sthdnas or positions are known as riju, ardharju, sacha, ardhakshi, and bhittika. These 
represent front, three-quarters and side-view from five angles. The central plumb line or 
brahmasūtra and side line or pakshasūtra and the variation in distance between them determine the 
five positions mentioned. The lines such as mastakasūtra, nāsāgrasūtra, adharoshthasütra, hikkasiitra| 
vakshasthalasütra, nābhisūtra, kafichibadasütra, ūrusūtra, janvadhassitra, gulphāntasūtra, and bhümisütra 
show where the lines touch and cut the vertical line giving the height of the image (Fig. # 
Iconometry has thus an important bearing in the production of images. 


The disposition of the limbs in various attitudes and poses distinguishes the various 
forms of figures, and so also do the weapons and other objects in the hands of deities, as well as the 
stances in which figures are presented. All these together go to make up the intricate ካላ of 
iconography that differentiates one form of the same deity from another by these characteristics. 


The disposition of the hands, the look in the eyes, the movement of the body, even the” 
sway of the hands and legs indicate different bhavas or moods in dance; the same is found 8156) in 
painting or sculpture. As the Vishnudharmottara clearly points out, nrittam chitram param s | 
chitra (painting) or sculpture is only another form of nātya (dance). So filpa or art and natya are + 
closely related. I 

There is infinite grace in the poise and flexion of figures thus giving a'nātya backer und 
to the iconographic concept. ētyasthānas (major dance poses) are also freely used in sculpture 
and some of them are specially glorified. It is not only the sthdnas (poses), karaņas (dance Floses) 
and afgahdras (bodily gyrations in a dance pose) from nātya that have been chosen but alsp the 
hastas (gestures of hands) which are as suggestive in art as in dance. The kastas, both sañ yuta 
(both hands) and asamyuta (one hand) in abhinaya (gesticulation), along with the gyrations of the 


body and facial moods convey in mute eloquence a language unexpressed in sounds but expressed 


ti 
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ORNAMENTATION AND. DRESS 


Ik: dating of South Indian bronzes is removed from the realm of speculation when we take 
into consideration distinguishing characteristics which are seen from time to time in the long 
course of history, illuminated or dimmed by the advent, disappearance, and the commingling 
or subordination of various dynasties. These characteristics carefully studied and tabulated give 
a reasonably clear indication of time sequence, and are often corroborated by the palaeography 
and substance of inscriptions that occasionally come to our assistance in fixing dates. 


Facial features and the contours of the figures, particularly of the torso in different 
periods, also give a clue to their dates (Figs. 8a, b and ga, b, c). 


Headgear (fatāmakuta). Siva and Brahma usually wear jatāmakuta, and sometimes Parvati 
and Aiyanār as well. > The jatāmakuļa, in its earlier phases, is characterised by its rather elongate 
and simple shape. The jažās are not individually marked in schematic fashion with almost 
symmetrical arrangement on both sides, as in later times. The dhattiira flower, skull and moon are 
present, but are not as obvious as in later times, particularly the moon. The simple, elongate, 
though not too tall, jatà continues throughout the Pallava period. The Pallava jatāmakuja has a 
heavy roll round the head immediately over the forehead, which acts as a base, while the rest 
of the jatā forms a kind of crown. This type of jatāmakuta has an affinity to the makuta seen in 
the stone sculpture of the Pallava period, as we find it in the Srilakshmi of the Varàha cave at 
Mahābalipuram. ! In. the Chola period, the jatā becomes more schematic, though it still retains 
its attractive form. The moon is very prominent in the Chola jatāmakuja. 


In the late Chola and Vijayanagara periods, the normal jatāmakuļa. of Siva is long and 
stylised, with the jažās arranged symmetrically. As compared to the early mode, it is mechanical 
in arrangement and the jatās can be counted. ፤ 

Í The jatas of Naļeša. The outstretched swirling jajās of Nate$a, in addition to his jatā- 
makuta, appear rather late in the early Chola period. They are absent in Pallava icons such as the 
ones from Küram (Pl..7b and c) and Nallür (Pl. 9). They are also absent in the very early Chola 
image from Tiruvarangulam (Pl. 16). They appear almost invariably in the case of all Natešas 
with prabhā, though they are absent in the simple type of the Melaperumballam Nate$aj(Pl. 28b) 
from the Madras Government Museum, of which another example is in the Tañjāvūr Art Gallery. 
The Punganir Nateša (Pl. 28a), though without a frabhā, has this type of jafas. l 

As regards the arrangement of these jatās, the plainest and most closely knit jatas are those 
seen in the Nateśa from the Colombo Museum, which is somewhat late in date. i The normal 
arrangement in the early phase is seen in the Velankanni figure (Pl. 27b), where the ends of the 
jatas us not as curled up as in later figures. But about the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
‘rath century, the topmost pair of jajā locks or the next below them are so combined as to almost 
form a loop at either end. Flowers arranged in vertical rows at regular intervals between the 
meandering horizontal jaas make a long net-like arrangement on which the river Ganga is placed 
towards the right in anthropomorphic form as a mermaid, while in later images the crescent 
moon appears to the left.; The loop-end arrangement of top Jaļās is characteristic in the 
Natešas from Siyali (Pl. 272), Konerirajapuram and Kunnāņdārkoil (Pl. 26), in the recently 
acquired Natešas in the Madras Government Museum, the image from Pattīsvaram in the 
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Bhrikuti. ShadakshariLokešvara is a group of three composed of Manidhara, Shadakshari Lokešvara 
and Shadakshari Mahāvidyā. 


There are many forms of Taras distinguished by their iconography, such as Aryatara, 
Varadatārā, Vasyatara, Janguli and Parņašavarī. As distinguished by her colour she is green, 
blue, red, white or yellow. An important form is Khadiravani Tara accompanied by her compa- 
nions Asokakāntā, Mārīchī and Ekajata. Similarly important is Vajratārā. 

Maitreya, the future Buddha, Jambhala, the god of wealth; Vasudhārā; Aparājita 
Sitātapatrā; Mārichī; Mahapratisarā and other gods and goddesses too numerous to mention 
swell the number of the Buddhist pantheon, which is as formidable as the Hindu one. 


The Jaina Tirthankaras are twenty-four in number, represented either seated in dhydna or 
standing and distinguished one from another, only by their individual cognizances, the tree or 
dikshāvriksha and other emblems which are often not very clear in sculpture. The exception is 
Adinatha, who in addition is distinguished by his jatās. The bull is the cognizance of Ādinātha, 
who is known also as Rishabhadeva, the elephant for Ajitanātha, the horse for Sambhavanātha, 
the monkey for Abhinandana, the wheel or curlew for Sumatinatha, the lotus for Padmaprabha, 
the svastika for Supar$vanatha, the moon for Chandraprabha, the makara for Suvidhinatha, the 
Srivriksha for Sitalanàtha, the rhinoceros for Šreyārhšanātha, the buffalo for Vasupüjya, the boar 
for Vimalanātha, the falcon for Anantanātha, the vajra for Dharmanatha, the deer for Šāntinātha, 
the goat for Kunthunātha, the fish for Aranātha, the water pot for Mallinātha, the tortoise for 
Munisuvrata, the lily for Naminātha, the conch for Neminātha, the snake for Pāršvanātha and 
the Hon for Mahavira. The snake’s coils and the hoods over the head of the Tirthankara are 
additional distinguishing marks in the case of Supāršvanātha and Pāršvanātha, the number of 
hoods differing in either Case. The yakshas and yakshinis associated with each Tirthaükara make: 
up a regular host of deities associated with the Jaina faith and in addition there is the representa- 
tion of Bahubali, the saintly son of the first Tīrthankara, who is also called Gomatešvara. 
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Fig. 8. Anatomy of male torso: (a) Pallava; (b) Chola. 


láüjavür Art Gallery, the larger Nateša of the National Museum of India, the ከ from 
Amsterdam (PI. 69b), and the image from the Musée Guimet, Paris. 


Jatābhāra. The jatābhāra of Dakshiņāmūrti or Bhikshátana in the Pallava and very early 
Chola period is in the form of a cluster of curls and ringlets, as can be seen in a stone sculpture 
(Fig. ro). Pallava bronzes of these icons are not known. But later in the Chola period, the 
jatabhara has a more schematic arrangement of hair, almost circular in shape, all around the head, 
with the tips curling towards the end and forming a border of curling ringlets. A fine example 
of this arrangement is seen in the jaģābhāra of Gajāntaka from Vaļuvūr (Pl. g2b) and Bhikshātana 
from Bhikshandarkoil. 


jvālākēša or Flaming Hair. This arrangement of the hair, with a double-serpent taking 
the place of the double makara motif, a skull in place of the central gem, and with other Siva 
appurtenances such as the crescent moon and the dhattira flower against the background of the 
flaming hair arranged to simulate the contour of the pipal leaf, is specially associated with Kali, 
Māhešvarī, Mahishamardini and Bhairava (Fig. 12). Examples of the jvālākešā are seen in the 
Kali images from the Madras Government Museum (Pl. 48b), the National Museum of India, 
and the Tafijavir Art Gallery (Pl. 72a); Maàhe$vari images from the Madras Government Museum 
(Pl. 478), and from the Gautam Sarabhai collection, Ahmedabad (Pl. 483) ;- Mahishamardini 
of the Madras Government Museum (Pl. 50) and Bhairava images from the Tafijjáàvür Art Gallery 
(PI. 52b) and Musée Guimet, Paris. In the Chola period, the hair is arranged in a pleasing and 
natural fashion and the flames look like spikes of fire enveloping the head. But in the Vijaya- 
nagara and later periods the hair becomes stylised. 
| i K iritamakuta. Vishnu’s crown, which is based on the earlier type of Sakra’s kirīta, is 
quité elongate in the Pallava period and continues this shape right through. The earlier short 
cylindrical kirita of Sakra, as seen in Sātavāhana, Kushāņa and Gandhāra sculptures at Amaravati, 
Mathyra and Taxila respectively, is transformed into a long cylindrical type unlike the cone-shaped 
kirīta of other deities. "Towards the end of the Pallava period, this kirifa becomes decorative with 
chec “atterns worked in and studded with small flower designs, giving it a picturesque appearance. 
The z lara, which right from the Pallava period has been a feature in the case of the makuta, adds 
charm ‘0 this decorative element. It is styled makarakiifa in the front, patrakiita at the sides and 
ratnakü at the back. The cylindrical kiritamakuta continues in the Chola period also, as can be 
seen in ሕር Vishnu Bom Peruntottam. But it tends to become slightly more conical, though 
/ 
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Fig. 9. Anatomy of female torso: (a) Pallava; (b) Chola; (c) Vijayanagara. 


retaining its essentially cylindrical shape. This may be noted in the early Chola Srinivasa from: 
Sirupanayür (Pl. 42b). | | 

In the late Chola and Vijayanagara representations of Vishnu, the cylindrical shape 
continues and no karandas (pots) appear to make it a karandamakuta. Though the original cylin- 
drical type persists right through the centuries, it slowly becomes slightly conical with a little flaring 


up of the coni-cylinder towards the top, where it has a bud-shaped tip on a bulbous cushion. 


Karandamakuta. The crown of Devi, particularly in the Pallava period, is either (a) a 
simple conical headgear with a thick roll-like wreath encircling the cone at the bottom, or (b) the 
more common type of karandamakuta, but rather diminutive in | 
size and decorated with gems and pearls. A good example of 
this type can be seen in the crown of Parvati in the Somāskanda 
group from Tiruvalangadu (Pl. 13a) or in that of Devi from the ` 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Pl. 58a and b), or the Devi from 
the Bhedwar collection (59b). | 


The karandamakuta begins to become common from the 
early Chola period, but the karanda element is rather restrained in 
the earlier stages and is noticed only towards the top of the ktrīta 
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Fig. ro. Jatabhara. Fig. 11. Form of crown: (5) Pallava; (b) Chola; KE A 
(c) Vijayanagara. Fig. 12. Flan ag hair. 
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Fig. 13. Makuta (crown): (a) Karanda-makuta—Early Chola; (b) ratna-makuta—Western Chāļukya (Hoysala); 
dhammilla (ornamental coiffure): (c) Early Chola; (d) Western Chalukya (Nolamba). 


(Figs. 11a, 11b and 13a). The number of karandas is also restricted. In later periods, however, the | 
karandas become prominent and increase in number (Fig. rrc). The corresponding makuta in 
Chàlukya sculpture is ornate and gem-decked, obscuring the karanda element (F ig. 13b). 


Kesabandha. “This is found to take the place of a jatāmakuta in the case of certain juvenile 
and female figures such as Balakrishna, Balasubrahmanya, Jūānasambandhar, Āņdāl, Rukmini, 
and portraits of gueens and princesses (Fig. 13c). 

. Dhammilla. The dhammilla becomes a characteristic of Chola images, and this attractive 
coiffure is seen at its best in the Sita from the Ràma group from Vadakkupanayür (Fig. 41), 
where it is fashioned most artistically and is flower-bedecked. The bhramarakas or short curls are 
arranged on the forehead and the dhammilla, composed of rolled hair, is wound into a circular 
shape. Not infrequently the dhammilla is tied with a ribbon-like band centrally across (Fig. 13c). 

The bands decorating the dhammilla are of three varieties, viz., pushpapatta, composed of 
flowers, patrapatta, composed of leaves and ratnafatía, which is a jewelled golden band. All three 
varieties are present in sculpture. 

In the late Chola period, this is further elaborated and the end of this twisted veni wound 
into a circle is allowed to dangle a little, while the tassels and usual decorations in addition to j 
flowers give added charm, as in the case of the arrangement of the coiffure of Annapürna 
(Pl. 66a-b) from the Gautam Sarabhai collection, Ahmedabad. 

The main difference between the Chola and the Chāļukya dhammilla is that the latter is 
overloaded with oblique rows of pearl-string decorations and bhramaraka curls, as in Captain Jones 
bronze of a goddess (Fig. 13d), now acquired by the British Museum. 

Siraschakra. The Siraschakra originates from the large halo that originally used to decorate 
the head of a deity as a circular illumination from behind. The simple early halo seen at Mathura 
and Amaravati became a more elaborate, lotus-petal bedecked, decorative appendage in the 
Gupta and Vākātaka period respectively in the north and the Deccan. The halo slowly became 
rathe- diminutive, and in the Pallava period it became so small that it ceased to be visible from the 
front The lotus petal decoration on the front around the head being now impossible in contrast 
to the los of the earlier Buddhas, this form of decoration could only be shown on the back of the 
small zśchakra. 

In the Pallava period, the Siraschakra is a simple lotus pattern with about eight petals and ` 
from T central hub dangle a few tassels (Fig. 14a). An example of this is seen in the case of 
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Fig. 14. Siraschakra: (a) Pallava; (b) Early Chola; (c) Chola; (d) Late Chola Vijayanagara. 


Tripuràntaka in the Gautam Sarabhai collection (Pl. 8b). This type continues even in the Pallava- 
Chola transitional period, as 'also in the earlier Chola period. It may be noticed in the case of 
Nateša from Tiruvarangulam (Pl. 16), where the interspaces between the lotus petals and the bead 
border around the hub show a tendency towards elaboration (Fig. 14b). This elaboration 
becomes more pronounced gradually in the early Chola period where the number of petals increases, 
a circular rim is added as a border all around the petals and the tassels from the hub become 
longer and more conspicuous (Fig. 14c and d). An example of this is seen in the large Siva as 
Kalyanasundara, now in the Bhedwar collection (Fig. 14c). 


The arrangement of jatās below the siraschakra in the case of Siva is quite elaborate in the 
Pallava period and eight or ten long sinewy Jatas flow over the back, as in the case of the Tripuràn- 
taka mentioned above (Fig. 14a). The jatās become shorter and almost barricaded by the string 
of the necklace in a later period as in the case of the Nateša and Kalyanasundara described above 
(Figs. 14b and c). In the last mentioned, the jatās are only four or five, as they slowly diminish 
in number. Thereafter they increase again (Fig. 14d). | 


In the late Chola period, these jatās increase in number, and are very close to each other, 
forming as it were a close semi-circular arrangement of coil-shaped locks of hair (Fig. 14d). ' The 
string of the necklace seen on the back almost as a border beyond the ends of the jatās is now 
covered by the jatās, though the single chain dangling from its centre is clearly seen with N ia 
shaped like a banyan leaf as its terminal. * d 

Ear Ornaments. In the Pallava and early Chola periods there is an absence of ear orna- 
ments, except one or two small golden beads or drops attached on one of two parts of the lobe. 
This fashion continues even in later periods, but only occasionally, and rather as a survival than 
as a regular feature. | 


In Pallava and early Chola sculpture the ear is depicted naturally without any dec ition 
covering it (Fig. r5a, b), except in the case of a few Natešas, such as the famous or from 
Tiruvalangadu where a chain of pearls encircles the upper part of the ear. In the lat ‘hola 
period there are long tassel-like decorations covering the ear half way and making a thicker. ntour 
for that portion of the ear (Fig. 15c). This decoration is further elaborated at times and extends 
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to meet the curled snout of the makara-shaped earrings of the image. 
On the top of the tassels and just above the ear is a flower with a 
central knob surrounded by petals (Fig. 15d). This last mentioned 
feature, which occurs towards the end of the late Chola period, 
continues in Vijayanagara and modern times. 


It is a convention in pūjā to reverentially place on the ear as 
a decoration the fūjā nirmālya flowers after worship. The decoration 
of the ear with flowers is not unknown in early sculpture, but when 
it appears it is only for a special decorative effect. Kālidāsa mentions 
that tender shoots placed on the ear of the beloved madden the heart 
of the lover (kisalayaprasavopi vilāstnām madayitā dayitāšravaņārpitah), and 
there is a painting at Ajantz showing a damsel with this lower decora- 
tion on the ear. But normally it is absent in all early sculpture. 
In the bronzes, it is noticed only at the end of the Chola and the 
beginning of the Vijayanagara period, and is not restricted to one ear 
but is present on both. 


Kundalas.: . The kundalas on the ears'of deities are varied. 
In Pallava images, the kundalas chosen by the sculptor, in addition 
to the patra and makara types, are ovoid and pot-shaped. An example 
may be seen on the ears of Hanuman of the Vadakkupanayür group 
(PI. 41b). This is a survival m the Chola period of what was a 
favourite in the early Pallava period and which slowly made way 
for the makara type. The makara in the earlier phases, i.e. Pallava and 
Chola periods, is rather stubby and only in the later period the snout 
of the makara becomes elorigate and more stylised. Wherever the 
details of the makara in the earlier phases are not well defined, it has 
the appearance of a simhakundala. The tassels projecting from the 
mouth of the makara separately touch the shoulder. Large circular 
earrings are more a feature of Chāļukya art and are seen in the 
Chimakurti Venugopala groups. Such kundalas occur on the ears of 
Yašoda in the small late Chola Yašodā-Krishņas from the Madras 
Government Museum. This can be accounted for by the Chalukya- 
Chola relationship in the 11th century and the Orissan cultural inflow c 
in the Eastern Chalukya area. = 





Amongst the varieties of the patrakundalas sometimes the 
Satikhapatra showing the spiral of the cut-conch is clear in the shape of 
the ornament, but in the large patra, which is a thin circular strip, 
it is the large tālapatra or dantapatra which is so prepared. The 
ratnakundalas or gem-set circular kuņdalas are very rare and occur in 
later wood carvings and bronzes from Kerala. 





‘The pretakundala is particularly associated with Kāli in her 
fierce aspect. But this feature is observed only in late Pallava and early d 
Chola representations of Kali. The preta or corpse as p uide ———— 
hanging from one of the ears in the image of the seated Ka i from the jāj Pallava; (b) ይጠር 
Madras Yšovernment Museum collection (Pl. 48b and Fig. 18). The Chola; (c) Late Chola; 
circular undala on the other ear has an owl in the centre. (d) Vijayanagara. 
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Yapüopavita. The yajfopavita or the sacred thread is a very important ornament of the 
deity. The vastrayajfiobavita and krishņājina are of rare occurrence, the former being associated with 
Brahma and Dakshinàmürti but not invariably. The krishnájina is seen in the Chola Avalokite$vara 
from Kadiri (Pl. 63a and Fig. 16a). The yajfopavīta is broad and ribbon-like in Pallava sculptures 
and flows either in the normal way under the arm touching the waist, or falls over the right arm, 
a characteristic noticed in'Pallava (Fig. 16b) and Chalukya figures. The yajnopavita has a 
double-bell clasp with the ribbon forming a loop and the ribbon ends hanging down like tassels 
(Fig. 17a). In the early Chola period, this ribbon-shape and the clasp continue but slowly the 
yajfioģavīta becomes a little sinewy (Fig. 16c). Thin strands separate from the ribbon and flow 
a little above or below the central band though the yajfiopavita continues downwards touching the 
udarabandha and the kati ox waist zone (Fig. 17b). In Pallava sculptures the strand to the left of 
the figure drops down straight and disappears under the lower garment, but appears again 
encircling the ankle and then, rising up from inside the garment, is seen again on the back above 
the waist zone where it rejoins the main stream of the yajfiopavita. This is noticed in all Pallava 
Vishnus (Pl. 12a) and the Maitreya from Nagapattinam (Pl. 12b and c). In the late Chola period, 
the strands multiply and the clasp loses the definite double-bell shape, forming instead a short 
series of packed, thick rings though still with the loop and tassels of the fastening (Fig. 17c). In 
the Vijayanagara period, the sinewy contour of the central and subsidiary strands of the pajfio-" 
pavīta give a strange appearance on the torso, mainly on the stomach right over the udarabandha, 
while the clasp appears like a single ring through which the_yajfopavita passes to spread into strands 
just below the necklet (Fig. 17d). 


The yajfopavita of Kali, Chamunda and Bhairava of early Chola date is composed of 
skulls—kapZlayajfiopavita (Fig. 18). 

Skandhamālā (Shoulder tassels). In the earliest sculptures, Pallava or Chola, no tassels 
appear on the shoulders (Fig. 17a). But soon towards the end of the 10th and the beginning ;of 


| the 11th century tassels appear, though only on the right shoulder (Fig. 17b). At first these tassels 


consist of a central string, with two subsidiary strands closely flanking the central one, which ends 
in a pipal leaf shaped decoration. In the late Chola period, this pipal leaf decoration disappears 
though the terminal of the central strand is still thick, while corresponding to the tassel on the 
right another appears on the left (Fig. 17c). In the Vijayanagara period, this tassel spreads itself 
into two strands, one encircling the shoulder at the top in curvilinear fashion and the other hanging 
loose, in the manner of the earlier type. This is repeated on the other shoulder as well (Fig. 17d). 
In the earliest Pallava figures, flower decorations on the shoulder are absent. They begin 
to appear a little later though not distinctly as individual flowers with regular petals às in the late 
Chola and subsequent periods. In the early Chola period they have the appearance somewhat of 
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Fig. 16. (a) AJina-yajñobautta; (b) yajūopavīta: Pallava; (c) yajfiopavita: Early Chola. 
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long jasmine-shaped flowers. In the late Chola and early 
Vijayanagara periods, a series of flowers, three or more, 
becomes a regular and obvious feature. 


Necklace. In the Pallava and very early Chola 
bronzes the necklaces are generally simple and not more 
than a couple are worn. They are usually a kanthi, flat 
and solid, and & neck chain flowing down, as in the case 
of Tripurantaka (Fig. 17a). Small tassels or a single 
tassel-like chain hang centrally from the kanthi. This 
simple arrangement of necklaces continues in the very 
early Chola figures also and sometimes the flow of the 
necklace is such as to either fall over the kanthi and 
extend further below, cutting ácross the semi-circular 
contour of the kanthi itself, or merely below the contour. 
The thick kanthi is centrally somewhat broad, with a 
large flower pattern and other all-over decorative flower- 
designs (Fig. 17b). In the early Chola period, Devis 
generally wear a thin string, with a golden central bead, 
tied high on the neck as a mārgalyasūtra. Towards the 
beginning of the 11th century there is a tendency to 
elaborate the necklace, though not invariably, and it | b 
becomes the fashion for a series of necklaces, one below 
the other, to adorn the neck in kanthi fashion, some of = 


Sonu የ ፍን 
them in the shape of several tiny mangoes strung together # NUTS à ዒ | 
J C 2) 


(Fig. 17c). In the late Chola period, this continues with 











great elaboration, but very often the flowing necklace ve 

cutting across and running below the kanthi becomes a \ ነ 

characteristic favourite (Fig. 19). But now this flowing Y 

necklace is regularly composed of a series of circular 一 一 

beads or pearls. In the Vijayanagara period the mango S 

decoration is almost given up. The kanfhi comes in 

again but either very thin, or occasionally thick, and the 

number is restricted. The kanth{ is also occasionally 

thickened in the centre to relieve monotony (Fig. 17d). A «+? | 
~ Armlets ወሪ bracelets. Ornamentation itself is F SS sey 


very simple in early sculpture. It 1s also simple in Pallava 3 “ቓል መሪሥ. 


sculpture, It is restricted to tbe ananta type of armlet 
quite high up on the arm (Fig. 20-1b), not centrally plac- 
ed as in the early Chola period and later (Fig. 20-2b). 
The curled up end on the top of the ananta is simpler 
here than in the Chola period. ^ typical example 
is seen in the case of the Siva in the Tiruvālangādu 
Somāskanda group (Pl. 13a). This is seen almost in 
a similar position and form in the case of a very early 

Chola oe of Vinadhara from the Tiruppurambiyam ši rs Sar m 
temple, row in the Tañjávür Art Gallery (PI. gia), Chola; (c) Late Chola; 

This ananta armlet fully decked with bead pattern adorns (d) Vijayanagara. 
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the middle of the arm (Fig. 2o—3a) and even comes further down 
towards the beginning of the Vijayanagara period, as may be 
seen in Kālāntaka from Tirukkadayür (Pl. 96a). 


Another armlet pattern is composed of a string of 
ovoid type beads with the ribbon ends tied gracefully, as in the 
Pallava Tripurantaka of the Gautam Sarabhai collection (Fig. 
20-1a). In the early Chola period, these patterns dwindle in 
size and come lower down the arm while the armlet of the. 
ananta type adorns the top of the arm (Fig. 20-2a, b and c). 
This may be seen in the Viņādhara from Tiruppurarhbiyam 
temple, Taūijāvūr Art Gallery (Pl. 31a). It now looks like a 
bangle set with beads rather than like beads strung together; 
the size of the beads has also greatly diminished, leading it on 
to a further transformation towards the beginning of the 
Vijayanagara period, as seen in Kālāntaka from Tirukkadayür 
(Fig. 20-3a and b). These beads, which are strung on a string 
and tied near the elbow with a large fluffy silken projection 
protruding beyond the knot, are a characteristic of early Chola 
sculpture, as may be seen in the case of the Nataraja from 
Tiruvarangulam (Fig. 20-2b), and the Rama from Vadakku- 
paņayūr (Fig. 20-2c). The beads become smaller in course of 
time and the fluffy silken projection becomes attenuated, as in 
the Sita of the Bhedwar collection or the Chola king from the 
Gautam Sarabhai collection. In the Vijayanagara period, this 
fluffy projection altogether disappears and it is just a thin bangle 
of beads (Fig. 20-3b). Very often this is the only armlet in 
several Vijayanagara bronzes, as ornamentation becomes simple 
though the bead decoration becomes prominent, with all strings 





Fig. 18. Chamunda, from Satya- 
mafijalam (Madras Museum). 





and beads often being made to appear like a bangle inset with 


Fig. 19.  Yajfiopavita as a sinuous beads or composed of beads 


band, a single strand of necklace 
on a semi-circular necklet and A third type of armlet seen has an elaborately orna- 


shoulder tassles. mented clasp. This is intended to represent a large circular 
gem encircled by smaller ones resting on a pair of makara heads 
facing away from each other, with five ornamental spikes or prongs above and beautiful pearl 
tassels strung to dangle at intervals in a regular semi-circular fashion. A simpler form is seen in 
the Kilapuddanur image (Fig. 20—īc) and a very elaborate one is that of the early Chola Rama 
from Vadakkupanayür (Fig. 20—2c). | 
Udarabandha. The udarabandha or stomach-band appears as a very simple one in Pallava 
figures. A fine example is seen in the Tripurantaka of the Gautam Sarabhai collection (Pl. 8) and 
Vishapaharana from Kilapuddanur (Pl. 6); but even in this period, it is sometimes decorated, though 
the decoration is quite simple. We have for example the same flat band óf the udarabandha deco- 
rated with a rich clasp as in the case of the Vishnu formerly of the Srinivasa Gopalachar; collection 
(Pl. 11a). A similar clasp is also seen in the udarabandha of Siva in Somāskanda group from Tiruvā- 
langadu which is of the transition period from Pallava to Chola. Here two additional golden drops 
or gems on either side of the clasp add to its effect, The udarabandha is seen at its best in early 
Chola bronzes, as for instance in the Nateša from Tiruvarangulam (Pl. 16) where there are simple 
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semi-circular pearl tassels. The clasp is 
elaborately decorated in the case of the 
udarabandha of the early Chola Rama 


from Vadakkupaņayūr (Pl 403). s 
Though there is not much of elabo- AV IU N 
ration in the udarabandha in the late | M ) 0170. 
Chola period, and though it becomes | fot 


even more colourless in the Vijaya- 
nagara period, there are occasional 
deviations, and a flaring up of elabora- Ia xb 
tion may be seen insuch late examples 
as the Siva as Vrishabhavāhanamūrti 
from Vedàranyam (PI. 51). 





IC 


In the case of Natarāja, the 
udarabandha, instead of being jewelled 
and metallic,is composed of the upper 
garment tied around the stomach in 
the udarabandha fashion and allowed to 
flow in rhythmic folds whirling and 
meandering across to touch the prabha 
as the Lord dances. 


;Ghhannavīra. This is a cross 
belt suggestive of a warrior, and is seen 
in its proper context in Amarāvatī 
sculpture. À jewelled chhannavira com- 
posed of rudrakshas is found decorating 
the chest of Skanda as Brahmašāstā in 
Pallava sculpture. — 


Suvarnavatkakshaka. ‘This fine 
golden jewel, shaped very much like 
the chhannavira but worn by women, 
is often introduced in the decoration 
of goddesses, particularly of the early 
Chola period (Fig. 21), though it 15 
found even in early Sātavāhana sculp- ga 3b 
ture from Amarivaf and also in Fig. 20. Armlet: String of beads 一 (Ia) Pallava; (2abc) Early 
Pallava sculpture. Chola; (3ab) Vijayanagara; 

Katisūtra or the waist-band Ananta—(1b) Pallava; (2ab) Early Chola; (3a) Vijayanagara. 
is composed of a number of ribbon-  Matarakspūra—(1c) Pallava; (2c) Early Chola. 
shaped strips, the clasp being an f 
elaborate one except in the case of Pallava figures, where the clasp is simple (Fig. 22a). In 
the case of Tripurantaka of the Gautam Sarabhai collection (Pl. 8), the uppermost band has 
several rectangular metallic decorations to tighten or loosen it and the central clasp which is 
shaped like a flower has ribbon ends on both sides arranged artistically (Fig. 22b). These 
ribbon ends continue in later sculpture also but a lion-head clasp soon appears (Fig. 22c). 
In fact it'is seen in the mid-Pallava period, as in the case of the Vishüpaharana from Kila- 
puddanur (Pl. 6), though it is not present in the later Šiva of the Somāskanda group from 
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Tiruvalangadu (PL 13). But as a general 
rule the lion-head clasp is usually absent in 
Pallava waist-bands and almost invariably 
present in the Chola ones. This band is 
specially for male figures and suggests power 
and strength. The only instances of a lion- 





CNY 
S 4 | head clasp appearing in the case of a female 
Cy ~ figure are those of the early Chola Kali 
N. U and the Mahešvari from the Madras 
N Museum (Pl. 48b and 47a). In the early 

Chola period, the lion-head clasp has ribbons 

M b issuing from its mouth and two golden strings 


I shooting up from near the horns of the lion 
Fig. 21. Suvarnavaikakshaka: (a) Pallava; (b) Early Chola. and curving down to run along side the 
ribbons on either side (Fig. 23—ra). In the 
Vijayanagara period, when the elaboration becomes more obvious, these golden strings proceed 
from the ends of the gaping mouth of the lion, shoot up, curve down and meander around the 
area of the hip, encircling it (Fig. 23-1b). The ribbons also envelop tassels issuing from them. 
The lion clasp is absent in the case of the katisūtra for female deities. Here we have a 
beautiful flower decoration with a central circular boss flanked by makaras with their snouts touch- 
ing the central circular pattern, their floriated tails creating a picturesque effect. ል long row of 
small golden beads with tiny drops below each forms the lower border at the bottom. In the 
early and late Chola bronzes, the semi-circular arrangement of pearl tassels with single strings 
in between at intervals is an effective decoration. This may be noted in the katisūtra of Sita 
from Vadakkupanayür (Pl. 40b). The decoration of the 22v; or the folds ofthe hem of the garment 
dangling over the kaģtsūtra is shorter and more natural here than in later sculpture (Fig. 23-22). 
The Kafisütra in the Vijayanagara period, however, becomes more conventionalised. The 
makara pattern changes somewhat and the faces are turned away from each other. The tail ends of 
the central elongate decorative clasp and the series of vertical ovoid knobs or pearl-shaped beads 
with tiny drops below the row become a decoration at the bottom as in the case of Devi from 


° > — ` 
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Fig. 22. Katisütra: (a) Pallava; (b) Late Pallava; (c) Early Chola. 
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liruvidaimarudür.  Issuing from 
the gaping mouth of the makara on 
either side are two ribbon ends and 
two golden strings that meander 
down across the band of the katisūtra 
to encircle the hips. The hem of the 
garment is shown multi-folded and 
dangling as a long straight piece 
(Fig. 23-2b). 

Waistband, Loops and Tassels. 
In Pallava figures, there is a flat 
band around the waist below which 
is another that hangs in semi-circular 
fashion like a broad loop falling 
over both the thighs (Fig. 22a). The 
ends of this broad waist-band appear 
on both sides of the image in the 





form of a long loop with free ends 2a 2b 
(F. ig. 24a). Below this and against Fig. 23. Katisutra and mekhalá clasp. Kafisütra for male figures : 
the contour of the legs on either side (ra) Early Chola; (1b) Vijayanagara. Mekhald for female 


there is a long strip practically : figures: (22) Early Chola; (2b) Vijayanagara. 


straight and reaching a little above | 
the ankles (Fig. 242). In the late Pallava period and the transition from the Pallava to Chola, the 
semi-circular lower loop runs half-way diagonally on both sides forming a smaller semicircle only 
at the median point (Fig. 22b). In the early Chola period the side loops and tassels becomes some- 
what slighter in proportion near the waist-band and the single long strip is divided into two strips 
with one end slightly above the other but with both ends reaching far below the knee (Fig. 24b). 
The shapely indication of the folds of these strips is to be noted. In the late Chola period, 
the lower loop ceases altogether to be semi-circular. It falls straight half-way on both sides 
immediately below the upper band, and is held tight by two ribbon bands proceeding from a lion- 
mouth clasp on either side, whence it flows down to form, not a median loop, but what one migbt 
call a median square pattern (፻፲፪. 24c). The side tassels and strips become a little more stylised 
and of the two long strips on either side, one is definitely short, ending halfway uear the knee, 
while the other runs the usual length (Fig. 546). In the Vijayanagara period, stylisation continues 
till finally there is a knob on the loops and free ends of the ribbon near the waist-band and the 
long strip on the sides definitely multiplies itself, not into two as before but into three or four 
strips of varying lengths (Fig. 24d, e). 

Prishtha Chakra. In the case of some Vijayanagara and later sculptures, a wheel appears 
incised on the buttocks with a lotus pattern sometimes worked on it (Fig. 25a). This decoration 
on the buttocks is absent in all earlier sculptures, whether Pallava or Chola. In late Chola 
figures, however, patterns on drapery are very common, as for instance in the case of Annapūrņā 
of the Gautam Sarabhai collection (Pl. 66), where the wheel design is used. Whenever the wheel 
motif is introduced, it replaces all other designs. This may be seen in the Yoganarasithha from the 
Madras Government Museum (Pl. 74a), Vishapaharana from the Madras Government Museum 
(Pl. 6) and in Sundara from the Treasurywala collection of the National Museum of India. 


Leg Ornaments. Though in earlier sculpture, the only leg ornaments are the pūdasaras 
loosely covering the top of the feet below the ankles, yet in the Vijayanagara period there are 
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Fig. 24. Kafisütra and side tassels: (a) Pallava; (b) Early Chola; (c) Late Chola; 
(d) Vijayanagara; (e) Nayak. 


~ 一 





occasional bands tightly fitting over the ankles and sometimes a single coil-shaped band, some- 
what high up on one leg. 


In the case of Siva, the bhyiigipada, a small bell tied by a string on one of the legs, appears 
in the late Chola period and continues in Vijayanagara and late sculpture. It is totally absent 
in Pallava and very early Chola sculpture. 


Dress: Antariya. In the case of Vishnu, the lower garment is always a full one reaching 
down to the ankles. This is the Aastifaundika fashion or the orthodox mode of wear which still 
survives all over India and which simulates the trunk of an elephant curled towards the tip. The 
cloth, neatly folded several times at both ends, 1s centrally fixed both at the front and at the back 
and held together by the katisütra and the belt. 


The lower garment of Vishnu is very broad and plain in the earliest phase, but a regular 
schematic arrangement of folds covering the whole length of the leg from the ankles to the waist 
becomes a feature from the Chola period onwards and becomes more stylised in later periods. . 
Even in the case of ardhoruka (shorts) a fluted rib-shaped representation of folds is adopted. 


In the case of Subrahmanya, as in the case of Brahma, Vishnu’s mode of dress together 
with its transformation in different periods is repeated. k HW 


The garment in the case of Devi normally extends on one side nearly down tho % ankle 
while on another, it proceeds a little below the thigh and usually there is a long strip showing 
the folds of the free ends of one side of the garment closely trailing on the back of one of the legs. 
It may be to the left as in the case of Parvati from the Vrishabhavahana group (Pl. 20a), or the 
seated Parvati (Pl. 59b) both from the Bhedwar collection, or to the right as in the case of the 
Parvati from Melaperumballam. This feature, observed even in the earliest bronzes of the 8—oth 
centuries A.D., is interesting in as much as it shows a mode of wearing the sári which has survived 
among the Brahmins in South India in what is known as kosampodavat, which remains the orthodox 
way of wearing the sari for married women. i 

The fluted arrangement of the folds of the drapery in ribbed fashion becomes, a regular 
feature in early Chola sculpture. In the late Chola period, a more popular device to indicate the 
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garment is to incise double lines at inter- 
vals indicating the folds and to cover the 
space between them with circular and 
other designs indicating patterns woven 
in the fabric. | 

The folds of the hem of the 
- garment over the waist knot are allowed 
to flow down over the waist zone and 
this is in its turn more lengthy in 
the late Chola period than in earlier 
periods. 


The garment in the case of dipa- | 
lakshmis and female portraits such as the 
queens of Krishnadevaraya at Tirupati 
(Pl. 82a) show a long bunch of folds cen- 
trally suspended from below the waist so ° i 
as to spread out fan-like in semi-circular Fig. 25. (a) Friskhashakra; (b) kuchabandha, 
fashion just above the feet. This manner 
of wearing the lower garment is the unorthodox mode which is quite common even today. 


Ardhoruka. Though in early Pallava figures, Siva usually wears a lower garment like 
that of Vishnu, as for instance in the Gangādhara panel from the cave at Tiruchirapalli, there 
15 no example in bronze showing him wearing it. In the bronzes he usually wears the ardhoruka 
(shorts) but still, following the earlier tradition in Pallava sculpture which we find both in 
stone and in bronze images, the folds of one end of the garment composing the knot are shown 
flowing out beyond the katisūtra towards the left. Siva wears either the shorts or a lower garment 
half-way up the thighs. The folds are indicated as in the case of the Pallava Tripurantaka 
from the Gautam Sarabhai collection (Pl. 8). That it is not always a regular pair of shorts 
he wears but often a small loin-cloth covering the thighs half-way, is indicated in early bronzes, 
both Pallava and Chola, as in the figure of Rama of the Vadakkupanayür group (Pl. 40a), 
though occasionally regular shorts are worn, as in the case of Tripurantaka or Kirātamūrti from 
Tiruvelvikudi (Pl.32a). The strip forming the hem of the cloth indicates the type of the garment 
worn. In the Chola period, the mode of indicating the shorts as a small loin-cloth is achieved 
by the device of showing one end of the cloth as a fluttering triangular terminal immediately below 
. the lion-clasp of the waist cord. Instances of this device are seen in the Siva of the Bhedwar 
collection, Kalyāņasundara from Tiruvengādu (Pl. 21a) and Tripurāntaka from Tañjavür 
(Pl. 33a). Sometimes there is a multifold strip tucked in at the centre, as in the case of the 
Tripurantaka from Tiruvidaimarudür (Pl. 34) and Kalyánasundara from Tiruvelvikudi (Pl. 18). 
It is present both in early and late Chola images, as can be seen from the fact that it occurs in 
the figure of Rama from Velarpuram (Pl. 39a), in the portrait of Kulottunga (Pl. 20b), and the 
Chola royal portrait from the Gautam Sarabhai collection. In the case of Krishna, Subrahmanya 
and various other deities, this mode of representation is common as also in the case of Aiyanār. 
The personified bhaktas like Chaņdikešvara and Nandike$vara wear a garment in this mode. 





Kuchabandha. The kuchabandha, a strip of cloth covering the breasts, appears in Chola 
sculpture as a decoration for female deities. Lakshmi, the senior consort of Vishnu, usually 
wears this (Fig. 25b). The kuchabandha is almost totally absent in Pallava bronzes, occurring only 
in the cage of Durga. It is, however, present in Chola images, though not invariably. Sridevi of 
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Fig. 26 (left) 一 ankufa (goad): (ra) Chola; (1b) Vijayanagara; (rc) Western Chalukya (Hoysala). 
(right) — chakra (wheel): (2a) Gupta; (2b) Early Chalukya; (2cd) Late Chà]ukya; 
(3a) Pallava; (3b) Early Chola; (3c) Late Chola. 


the Vishnu group from Sirupanayür (Pl. 42b) and Vadakkupanayür has the kuchabandha, but it is’ 
absent in the Sridevi of the Peruntottam group (Pl. 42a). Parvati never wears the kuchabandha 
as she is the only consort of Siva, except when she.manifests herself as Kali or Mahishamardini 
Durga, in which forms the kuchabandha is a nāgakuchabandha, namely, a snake artistically coiled into 
a knot over the centre of the breast. 


Weapons and Other Characteristics. “Weapons are carried in Pallava and early Chola sculp- 
ture in a natural way and are also represented artistically. Later they are carried between 
the first two fingers in the kartarimukha pose; and slowly they become conventionalised and 
deformed beyond recognition. The arikuša or elephant goad (Fig. 26, ra—c), and pasa or noose 
(Fig. 27, 1-2) in early sculptures are realistic, the noose being mostly a serpent noose. But in 
later sculptures, the goad becomes a barrel-shaped object, hardly to be recognised as a goad 
(Fig. 26, 1b), while the noose looks like anything but what it is intended to be. In Chalukya 
and Hoysala sculptures, the weapons originally carried in a natural way in the earliest sculptures 
from Bādāmī and Aihole (Fig. 27, 2a) are later carried in a peculiar pose of the hand which 
looks like a modified form of tripat@ka (Fig. 26, 1c and Fig. 27, 2b). 

The sarikha or conch is always held in South Indian sculptures with the spiral top 
upwards. The opening in the shell is shown in a more natural form in Pallava and early 
Chola sculpture than in later periods, when it becomes more conventionalised and Schematic 


(Fig. 27, 3a-c). This is the case in early Chálukya figures also. In late Chalukya and Hoysala 
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Fig. 27. Pāša (noose): (ra) Early Chola; (1b) Late Chola; (rc) Vijayanagara; 
(2a) Early Western Chāļukya; (2b) Late Western Chalukya (Hoysala). 
(right)—Sankha (conch): (3a) Early Chalukya traditions; (3bc) Late Chalukya traditions; 
(4a) Tamil traditions, Pallava; (4b) Tamil traditions, Early Chola; (4c) Tamil traditions, Late Chola. 


sculptures, the flame ornament and the long tassel tail are present (Fig. 27, 3a-c). 


Chakra. In early Pallava sculpture, the chakra is carried in a natural way. It is a solid 
disc carried so that the edge almost faces the spectator (Fig. 26, 3a). In this respect it is 
very similar to the early Chalukya representations at Badami (Fig. 26, 2b). In late Pallava 
sculpture the chakra begins to have flames which later develop and become a regular feature. In 
early Chola sculpture, the wheel is at an angle of 45° held by the two fingers in kartarimukha 
fashion (Fig. 26, 3b), and still later, from the very late Chola period onwards, it faces the 
spectator flat and is composed of a number of petals around a central hub with a marginal circle 
and the flames decorating the sides and centre (Fig. 26, 3c). Tassels and other appendages 
appear in the late Vijayanagara period, both on the chakra and the conch. In late Chalukya and 
Hoysala sculpture, the chakra, like, the fankha and the other weapons, has a long tassel tail beneath 
it (Fig. 26, 2d). 

Gadā. The gadā (mace) in Pallava sculptures is a heavy long barrel-like weapon with 
a clumsy handle (Fig. 28, 2a), but in early Chola sculpture, it is slender with a number of horizontal 
‘bands and is slightly thicker towards the lower end (Fig. 28, 2b). The early Chāļukya gadā has 
its lower end composed of a number of vertical bands with a star-shaped cross-section and this is 
continued in late medieval Chalukya (Fig. 28, rc) and Hoysala sculpture (Fig. 28, 1d). 

Padma. Padma or the lotus of Vishnu is shown in a natural way in Pallava figures of 
Vishnu, but it occurs very rarely, and is shown on the palm held in abhaya, It is not seen in later 
sculpture. 
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Fig. 28 


Fig. 28. Gadā (club): (1a) Gupta; (1b) 
Early Chāļukya; (1cd) Late Chalukya; 
(2a) Pallava; (2b) Early Chola; 

(2c) Late Chola, 


A 


© Fig. 29. Sala (trident): (1a) Pallava; 


V (1b) Chola; (1c) Vijayanagara; (2a) Early 
Western Ghāļukya; (2bc) Late 
1d Western Chálukya. 
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Á Judhapurusha.  Vishnu's weapons are sometimes represented in human form but only in 
very early sculptures, the latest example being of early medieval date. Thus in Pallava carvings 
from Mahābalipuram, we find personified weapons such as the gadā, the chakra and the Sankha. 
It 1s interesting to note that there are two images which should be dated in the late Chola period 
representing dyudhapurushas. They are the only examples of their kind in metal or stone, to 
represent dyudhafurusha in so late a period. One is a representation of the gadā (Pl. 64b) and the 
other of the chakra (Pl. 64a). The gadā is generally never represented as a purusha, as this weapon 
is always conceived às a EID but here is a deviation which is a unique representation of the 
gada as a purusha. 

The šūla (trident) of Siva and Kali or Pidārī is represented with the figure of Siva as 
Vrishabhavahana or Kàli against it. This is the dyudhapurusha form of this weapon. No other 


weapon of Šiva such as the parasu or pināka has a personified form. These personified forms of 
the sila were fashioned mostly in the Chola period. 


Sila. The Silla (trident) associated with Siva, Kali and other deities is almost circular in 
contour in Pallava sculptures, its outer prongs being fully curved while the long central prong 
projects upwards, the whole resting on a pitha at the point of the handle (Fig. 29, ra). The shape 
is modified somewhat in the Chola period where the central prong is definitely shorter and of 
normal height (Fig. 29, rb). In later sculpture, the contour of the outer prongs became less 
circular and more open and elongate, the pitha being negligible (Fig. 29, 1c). The Chalukya 
Sila in the earlier specimens has a double curve for the two outer prongs and is more open 
(Fig. 29, 2a). This is elaborated in later Chāļukya examples (Fig. 29, 2b and c). 


Parasu (axe). The axe is naturalistically represented in Pallava sculpture (Fig. 30, 1a), 
sometimes with even the thong with which the blade is tied to the wooden handle (as in the 
primitive types) — a true khanda-parasu of Siva (Fig. 30, 1b). Later it changes into a cumbersome 
barrel-shaped object (Fig. 30, 1c). In Chalukya sculptures, it is actually the metal axe-head fitted 
to a handle (Fig. 30, 2a), which becomes more ornate in late Chalukya carving (Fig. 30, 2b). 


Mriga (deer). The deer is held by Siva in addition to the parasu in his upper pair of 
arms in South Indian sculpture. The axe and deer distinguish Siva in South Indian sculpture 
as much as the trident and the snake in North Indian. The entire body of the deer is turned 
inward and the animal faces Siva or the spectator in early representations of the Pallava and 
Chola periods, though later the body turns outward bending the neck to look back at Siva, till 
finally in the latest sculptures the animal completely turns his back as well as his head away from 
the deity. A very rare exception is the Tiruvalangadu Somaskanda (Pl. 13). 


Srivatsa symbol. In the case of Vishnu, there is on his chest a symbol known as Srivatsa, 
a very ancient symbol of the goddess of prosperity. The šrīvatsa symbol distinguishes Vishnu as 
one possessing a special mark of beauty and fortune —srivatsa being the symbol of the goddess of 
fortune, Sri. This mark, peculiar to Vishnu on the chest, is centrally shown on Gupta sculptures 
in a very early form in North India. In almost similar form, it occurs on the right chest in 
Pallava figures, not unlike the srivatsa symbol as it occurs earlier at Amaravati. An example of 
the same symbolic Lakshmi in its earliest Pallava form occurs in the Peddamudiyam plaque as 
also in a metal piece of Pallava date found at Enādi in the Tañjävūr District and preserved in 
the Madras Museum (Fig. 31). This indicates the association of the symbof with seated Lakshmi. 
The curled hands and legs and the crowned head and trunk suggest a semi-symbolic figure of 
seated Lakshmi. This symbol, though found lacking in several early Pallava sculptures in South 
India, is still present in some of the late Pallava bronzes. The Madras Museum collection of 
bronzes contains some figures representing Vishnu which are specially important for the study 
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Fig. 31. Semi-symbolic figure of Lakshmi 

as frivatsa in metal. Late Pallava. oth 

century A.D. Enadi, Tanjavür District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 


of the evolution of the rivatsa mark in South India. This 
mark on the earlier figures (Fig. 32a) approximates the 
early symbol to a certain extent and is still suggéstive of 
the origin, but there is also a tendency for the symbol to 
become triangular in form (Fig. 32b), in which shape it is 
finally seen in the Vijayanagara period (Fig. 32c). In early 
Chola bronzes, such as the Vishnu with Sri and Bhüdevi 
(No. 1 from Peruntottam, Tañjāvūr District, Pl. 42a) and 
Vishnu as Srinivasa, also with Sri and Bhüdevi (No. 2 from 
Vadakkuppanayür), the srivatsa symbol is nearer the earlier 
symbol of which the semi-symbolic Lakshmi referred to 
above is a close parallel and derivative. In late Chola 
bronzes, such as Varadaraja No. 1 with Sri and Bhüdevi 
from Tiruppuvanam, Vishnu No. 7 from Pandaravadai, 
Vishnu No. ro from Komal (Pl. 76b), all in Tañjāvūr Dis- 
trict, and Vishnu as Vaikunthanatha with Sri and Bhidevi 
from Polagam Tañjavür District, this mark is clearer still. 
In the case of Varadaraja No. 1 from Tiruppuvanam, the 
mark is somewhat like a vertically elongate rectangle with 
conical top, suggesting a shrine for Sri, but in Vishnu 
No. ro from Komal (Pl. 76b), showing seated Lakshmi, 
the representation of the mark is the clearest, the figure 


composing a triangle. In the Vijayanagara bronzes of Vishnu as Srinivasa No. 4 with Sri and 
Bhüdevi, the triangle represents the frivatsa-mark, and this is the last phase in the development 
of the symbol in South India. Henceforth, the symbol is represented only by a triangle. A 
representation of the late Chola phase of the srivatsa development may be seen in the seated 
triangular image of Lakshmi on the chest of the green monolithic sculpture representing Vishnu 
as Sayanamirti, near a tank at lower Tirupati (Chittoor District), where a number of such 


sculptures carved of the same fine grained stone of pleasing 
colour are arranged around the tank. 


In Chalukya sculptures, the Gupta tradition of 
ignoring the symbol is followed and it is absent on Vishnu’s 
chest. It is also absent on the chest of Jaina Tirthankaras. 


Ushnisha. In the case of Buddha, the ushnisha 
shows great development. From the time he is repre- 
sented in anthropomorphic fashion, the ushnisha has 
undergone changes. In the Amarāvatī bronzes, Buddha 
has an ushnisha composed of a cranial protuberance with 
small curls all over the head, as in later Gupta-Vakataka 
sculpture. The early Chola form has a flame added on 
top of it which becomes more and more conspicuous in the 
later centuries. This development is very clearly observed 
in the Buddhist images from Nagapattinam (Fig. 33). 

In the case of Gaņeša, unlike northern and Chāļu- 
kya representations where the trunk runs most of its length 
horizontally and tastes sweets from a bowl, in the Tamil area 
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Fig. 35. Srivatsa: (a) Pallava; (b) Early 
Chola; (c) Vijayanagara. 


Fig. 33. Ushnisha of 
Buddha with flame, from 
Náàgapattinam. 
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it descends practically vertically on the paunch and finally curves a little to touch the sweets in 
the left palm. There is also another mode of presenting the vertical trunk on the paunch terminal- 
. ly curling a little around the sweet itself or with the sweets on its curled-up tip. (780688 invariably 
wears the karanda-makuta in South India while in the Deccan he has an ornamental ratna-makuta. 
The stylisation, even in the delineation of the trunk and the ears of Gaņeša, is most note- 
worthy in dating the figures. The cross lines on the trunk and the wavy lines on the ears ‘are 
conventionalised characteristics that look unlike the natural ears of the elephant. In Pallava 
and early Chola representations, however, they are naturalistic. 


THE CHĀĻUKYA. AND RASHTRAKUTA CHARACTERISTICS IN PALLAVA AND 
CHOLA SCULPTURES 


One of the most fascinating aspects of South Indian sculpture is to observe how, owing to 
constant wars between the Cholas and the Chāļukyas, there was considerable cultural intercourse 
between these territories. This intercourse helps us to understand some of the motifs and char- 
acteristics which unobtrusively make their appearance in areas where they could not be normally 
expected. For example, when in Pallava and Chola sculpture the simple necklace or the simple 
udarabandha is elaborated by the addition of small pendant pearl tassels, either over its whole length 
or centrally over some part of it, this decorative device points to influence from the Chalukya- 
Rashtraküta area. Similarly when lion-head decoration appears on the bracelets and on the 
crown, particularly the jatzmakuta of the dvarapálas of Šiva, it is again due to this influence. Such 
ornamentation is observed even in the Eastern Ghāļukya dzārapālas of the 7th century and in those 
from Pattadakal in the 8th century. Where elaboration of the yajfopavita takes the form of mukta- 
Jajfiopavita in several strands, the Chalukya influence is obvious. The peculiar pddasaras with little 
tinkling bells hanging from them in rows, the long chain composed of links with leaf-like 
* terminal pendant hanging centrally from the waistcord, the elaboration of the udarabandha, the 
peculiar twirl of the ringlets of hair hanging on the shoulders, are conventions hailing from the 
Chāļukya area. It is particularly interesting to note that the twirl in the locks of hair seen in the 
early Chola bronze images from Tiruvengádu now in the Tafijavar Art Gallery (Pls. 86, 88b) has 
its origin in figures such as the Dakshinàmürti of the Nolamba school with similar twirled jatās from 
Hemāvatī. In its turn it was inspired by Chalukya traditions. We may recall that Nolambavadi, 
as mentioned in early Chola inscriptions, was conquered by Rajendra Chola, who admired Nolamba 
sculpture and brought a number of pillars with exquisite carvings from Hemavati to his own king- 
dom. All around the Apparsvāmi shrine in the temple at Tiruvaiyār these have been set up. 
A few more lie scattered in the Brihadis$vara temple itself at Taiijāvūr. Rājendra's appreciation 
of the Chalukya traditions is observed in the fine lattice windows with decorative figure work and 
creeper designs from Chalukya territory which are seen here and there in the Brihadisvara temple 
at Taiijāvūr and elsewhere. These were brought as trophies of war. A more permanent effect 
of this artistic influence is to be observed in Chola sculpture itself, both in stone and metal. 

In the Chola period, there are also certain other characteristics introduced which are 
distinctly Chāļukya but adopted in the Chola country. In early Pallava sculpture, there are no 
tassels or pendants hanging from the shoulder. In the early Chola period, they appear for the 
first time on one shoulder and later on both. This characteristic is observed earlier in Chalukya 
sculpture and it is from the Chāļukya area that it came to be adopted in the Chola territory during 
the time of Krishna III. "Thereafter it continued, for the art loving Cholas were able to absorb 
such new elements in their art. 
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ctal work in India goes back to great antiquity. The earliest bronze figures found at 
Mohenjodaro revea] a high degree of skill in this art nearly 5,ooo years ago. 


The metalworker, known as karmára, was one of the important artisans in ancient India 
and is mentioned in the Rudra of the Yujurveda as almost the form of the Lord himself — namah 
kulālebhyah karmārebhyašcha. 


Tvashta rüpdni pimšati— Tvashļā creates forms. Thus does the Veda praise Tvashtā, the 
artificer of the gods, who works in the heavenly smithy to fashion lovely forms. Al this clearly 
shows the important place given to the metalworker in Vedic India. In the Aitareya Brāhmaņa 
there is an eulogy of artisans and craftsmen including the metalworker. Šilpāni samsanti, deva- 
silpānyeteshām vai Silpānām anukritiha Silpam adhigamyate hastī kamso vaso hiranyam ašvatarīrathas silpam, 
fiam hāsmin adhigamyate ya evam veda (Aitareya Brāhmaņa XXX, 1). They mention the Šilpas. 
These are celestial works of art; in imitation of these works of art is created here a work of art; 
an ivory carving, a bronze object, a gold object, a carved mule chariot are works of art; a work 
Of art is achieved by him who knows thus. 


It is mentioned with pride that Ayodhyà was peopled by excellent artisans, ushitam 
sarvafilpibhih. Architects and artisans, aged and wise, well read and experienced in their different 
arts and crafts, are described in the Rāmāyaņa as receiving honour from royalty. Thus in the 
Itihāsas and Puranas, we find that architects, carpenters and smiths are greatly honoured. 


From the Arthašāstra and from general literature we learn that artisans were always 
treated with respect, while the Kāvyamīmāmsā of Rajasekhara informs us that they were given 
a distinct status by assigning a place to them in the royal assembly. 


The early bronze figure of a female dancer from Mohenjodaro is of course very famous, 
but it may be noted that an important metal image has also been found at Adichanallur in South 
India (Pl. ra). Its date is uncertain and it is a protohistoric bronze figurine of a mother goddess. 
It probably belongs to the Iron Age and may be 3,000 years old. 


In the Krishna Valley where some of the masterpieces of Indian sculpture were carved 
to decorate the stiépas at Amarāvatī, Nāgārjunakoņda, Gummididurru, Ghantasála and other 
sites, the coppersmith has also exhibited his skill and accordingly the earliest bronzes that 
we know from South India belong to the early centuries of the Christian era and come mainly 
from the Krishnà Valley. The Amaravati school of sculpture illustrates the perfection of the 
sculptor's craft during the Satavahana period, specially in the 2nd century A.D., when the railing 
was erected around the main stzfa by the great Buddhist teacher Nagarjuna. Side by side with 
stone carving the sculptor engaged himself in preparing metal images of the Master. 

The bronzes described by Sewell as found at Buddhàm near Guntur belong to the same 
class as the more famous ones discovered at Amarāvatī by Alexander Rea (Pl. 1c). These bronzes 
should be assigned to the 3rd century A.D. and are contemporary with the Ikshvaku sculptures 
from Nāgārjunakoņda and the sculptures of the Fourth Period at Amarāvatī itself. Here, in an 
atmosphere of catholicity fostered by the Sātavāhana kings, to whom Nagarjuna was more than a 
guru, there was a production centre, like that of Mathurà which was under the direct patronage of 
the Kushāņa sovereigns. Even as the images of Bodhisattva dedicated by the friar Bala travelled 
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from Mathura to Sravasti, Sarnath, and other places, the sculptures: of the Amarāvatī school 
. travelled far beyond their home to such distant places as Ceylon, Malaya, Cambodia and Indo- 
nesia. ‘The Colombo Museum has a fine bronze image of à seated Buddha of the Amarāvatī 
school (Pl. rd), while Quaritch Wales has discovered many examples of the Buddha in metal in the 
Malayan Peninsula during his archaeological and exploratory work. The influence of the metal 
sculptor of the Krishna Valley (Pl. 2b) is to be seen not only in the later work of the Pallava 
period in the Tamil country but a combined influence of both is found in distant Indonesia. It is 
unnecessary to go into details of the links between the art of Amarāvatī and Borobudur, nor is it 
necessary to draw attention to Pallava influence in Southeast Asia. One aspect of the Pallava 
influence, the epigraphical, is clear from the spread of Indian scripts in Southeast India.' Recent 
excavations at Nagarjunakonda have revealed some early bronzes of which the prince with a bow 
(Pl. 2a) is indeed remarkable. The Satavahana traditions in the Deccan are observed in a bronze 
now in the Kolhapur Museum (Pl. 1b). 


The magnificent bronzes discovered at Nagapattinam vouch for close links between 
the arts of India and Indonesia in general and the art of the metalworker from South India and that 
of the Sailendras in particular. The huge bare cell with a large empty pedestal in Chandi Kalašan 
in Indonesia speaks in mute eloquence of the great metal image of Tara once enshrined there, as 
mentioned in the Kalašan inscription. So also in the shrine of Chandi Sewu a similar story is 
narrated by a similar large empty cell and a pedestal without figure. If these cells in the Chandis of 
Java excite our wonder as to how such splendid large images were fashioned in those remote days, 
the same sense of wonder is heightened when we gaze at the magnificent Gupta period bronze 
Buddha dug out at Sultanganj a century ago by railway engineers and now preserved in the 
Birmingham Museum. The size of this great Buddha need not baffle us, for is it not the metal 
worker of the Gupta period who has given us the gigantic iron pillar at the Qutb, which still 
amazes the modern world? 


The lamp chain from Jogeshvari caves in the vicinity of Bombay is a remarkable 
example of early Western Chāļukya work of circa 8th century A.D. (Pl. ga). The elephant here 
reminds us of those painted in the Bagh Caves or the early figures of Aiyanàr with an attendant on 
an elephant in the Madras Government Museum. The animated figures of musicians at intervals 
along the chain, to break the monotony, add to the beauty of such a simple object as a mere 
chain composed of links. This chain has a parallel in that found in Sumatra, and illustrated by 
Th. van Erp This brings us again to the question of Indian influences in Indonesia and it is to 
be remembered that a keen observer notices as many parallelisms from the Chāļukya territory as 
from the Pallava country and the areas ruled by the Palas. 

A gilt metal image of the Orissan school from the Ajit Ghose collection in the 
National Museum (Pl. 5b) has features which indicate a synthesis of Pala and Eastern Chalukya 
art traditions in Eastern Ganga territory. The close proximity of the Eastern Ganga kingdom to 
the northern Pala dominion, and its long political subordination to the Eastern Chalukya power 
before gaining an independent status explains this fusion of characteristics and provides very 
interesting study. The chakra has no tassel on the hub; the sankha is typically heavy and Orissan; 
the gadā is shown resting on the ground in the southern fashion. Sri and Bhiidevi, holding the lotus 
and lily respectively, are consorts of Vishnu fashioned in the southern tradition. They are unlike 
Šrī and Sarasvatī so common in Bengal, following the northern tradition. The features of the 
figures are, however, more northern than southern, and are clearly Orissan. The #rabha, and 


! Q. Sivaramamurti, Indian Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts, pl. 1. 
2 Annual Bibliography of the Kern Institute, vol. XIV for the year 1939, pl. Id, IIb-d. 
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pitha with Garuda and a donor added to 
it, though both typically (Orissan, are 
more inclined towards the Pala idiom. It 
may be remarked incidentally that the 
central Indian tradition also approaches the 
Orissan to a certain extent. This typical 
Orissan image is an Eastern Ganga piece of 
circa 11th century A.D. and may be dated in 
the time of Anantavarma Chodagangadeva 


(A.D. 1076-1147). 


The Eastern Chàlukya tradition 
in metal work can be studied in the Chima- 
kurti bronzes preserved in the Madras 
Museum including the fine group of Venu- 
gopàla with consorts (Pl. 4), where all the 
figures wear large circular earrings and 
their bodily proportions and contours are 
more in the Chāļukya than in the Tamil 
style. This group is illustrative of the work- 
manship in the Andhra area during the 
medieval period. 


A remarkable bronze of slightly 


Fig. 34. Umamahesvara. Nolamba. gth century A.D. earlier date from the Eastern Chāļukya area 

Hemāvatī, Anantapur District. Government is the representation of Siva from the 
Museum, Madras. von : i 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in 


Kansas City (Pl. 30). The peculiar axe, 
the mode of wearing the jatā, the style of drapery and ornamentation and bodily contours point to 
this mode of work. The yajfopavita composed of pearls with a double-bell clasp and ribbon 
fastening, the armlets and the loose jatās curled at the end resting on the shoulders, all point to 
affinities to early sculpture. 


The Chimakurti bronzes should be studied in relation to the contemporary stone sculp- 
ture of the area from which they come, like that of Biccavol and Vijayavada in Andhra Pradesh 
and when this is done we find that late medieval carvings from the numerous temples in the 
Districts of Guntur, Krishna and Godavari adhere to the Eastern Chalukya and Kakatiya tradi- 
tions of slim tall figures with the element of ornamentation rather restrained, traditions which are 
apparent in the Chimakurti metal images. The Kākatīya characteristics of simplicity and 
elegance as seen at Warañgal and Hanamkonda are in contrast to the exuberance and excess of 
ornamentation which mark the work of the Hoysala country. 


An excellent example of this simple elegant Kakatiya work is seen in the slim figure of 
the lamp-bearer ( Dipalakshmi) from the National Museum (Pl. 3a). The Chalukya type of pearl- 
bedecked coiffure as in the case of Parvati from the Umāmahešvara group foni Hemavati (Fig. 34) 
is seen in an elegant Chāļukya figure of a goddess in metal of about the 9-1oth century A.D. 
from Mysore in the collection of Captain Jones (Pl. 3b). An earlier image of the Chāļukya school is 
the fine Bahubali in the Prince of Wales Museum (Pl. 2c) closely resembling a similar carving 
from Ellora. The most prolific production has been in the South proper, where some of the greatest 
masterpieces have been produced. These bronzes occur in abundance in the Tamil districts of 
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South India, during the Chola 
period and Vijayanagara period 
when the metal sculptor's art was 
so universally encouraged that 
today almost every one of the 
numerous temples in the South, 
specially inthe Tafjavür District, 
has its own collection of bronzes, 
some of which are creations of 
true genius. 


The Pallavas who ruled 
from Kafchi continued the early 
traditions of the Sātavāhanas. 
Though they occur in history in 
the 4th century A.D., it is towards 
the end of the 6th century and the x ROŠ ia eee aire | EM 
beginning of the 7th century that ግ R RE Uu e. kr A: "m e i c^ s ኳኳ 
we have a connected story of the ` ጨጨ... a ሙክ. 
art ofthe South, the earliest phase 
of which is Pallava art in the 
Tamil area. Some of the finest 
small and medium sized bronzes 
in the South are of the time of 


the Pallavas. The Pallava char- 8 Somáskanda ( J. Pallava. L ^ xi 
"e LE I ig. 35. Somaskanda (in stone). Pallava. Late 7th century A.D. 

acteristic of the RM flowing Locality unknown, probably Káfichipuram. S. T. Srinivasa 

over the right arm 1s strikingly Gopalachari collection, National Museum of India, 


represented in the famous Visha- New Delhi. 

paharana from Kilapuddanur in 

the Madras Government Museum, which is one of the masterpieces of South Indian metal 
sculpture (Pl. 6). Several early small images of Vishnu also show this feature as well as other 
Pallava characteristics, such as the somewhat heavy undergarment worn in Aastisaundika mode, 
the median loop from the waist hanging in semi-circular fashion, the absence of the srivatsa mark 
on the chest or alternatively its presence in the form of the figure of Lakshmi, this being the early 
type of the srīvatsa symbol itself. 


The Vishāpaharaņa image (Pl. 6) shows Siva seated with a snake in one lower hand and 
the cup of poison in the other, the former to suggest the contents of the latter, a subtle suggestion. 
The deer and the axe are held in the upper pair of arms. The yajiopavita goes over the right arm 
as in the case of many Pallava figures in stone, and it may be noted that this feature also occurs 
in early sculptures of the Western Chalukya school in the Badami caves. The jatāmakuta is rather 
high and gracefully adorned with a dhattira flower emerging on one side and the crescent moon 
erfconced between the locks, the whole arrangement of the hair recalling the characteristics 


of the jata of Siva in other examples of Pallava stone sculpture. The katisūtra, together with the 1 


loops and bands with which it is elaborated, are all characteristic and distinguishing features 
to be found in Pallava stone sculpture, and the same is true of the eyes, nose, lips, the some- 
what elongateiface and the soft but heavy contours of the body. 


Another masterpiece of about the same date is Tripurantaka, now in the Gautam Sarabhai 
collection of Ahmedabad, standing majestically with only a single pair of arms (Pl.8). The face, 
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Fig. 36. Vrishabhavahanamirti and Parvati with Nandi. Early Chola. roth century A.D. 
The only known early form of this variety with the Nandi also intact. It is under 
worship in the Siva temple at Tandantottam village, Taūijāvūr District. 


which is typically Pallava, and the jatās greatly resemble the face and jatās of the Vishapaharana 
image and of the Nateša from Küram (Pl: 7b-c). The last named bronze is of equally early date 
and is now in the Madras Government Museum. The delicacy of the contours of the Tripurantaka 
figure and especially the pose, the subtle smile on the lips, and the characteristically simple jata 
with sparse ornamentation, combine to make this splendid bronze unique amongst the metal 
images of the Pallava period. 


The Nataraja from Küram (Pl. 7b-c) already referred to is equally interesting. Firstly, 
the findspot is the place from which came the copperplates of the Pallava ruler Paramešvara- 
varman I (A.D. 670-680). It should be remembered that the image is a Pallava one from a 
Pallava temple from where an important Pallava copperplate grant has been obtained. Secondly, 
the image is a unique representation of Natarāja in the ūrdhvajānu pose. There are many images 
of Natarāja representing him in the ¿nandatandaoa pose but representations of him in katisama, 
chatura, lalita and lalātatilaka are very rare. ‘This is also one of these rare varieties. The earliest 
Nataraja occurring in Pallava sculpture is at Mahabalipuram on the Dharmarājaratha, and the 
Kūram image is the earliest known Pallava bronze representing Nateša. It is also interesting from 
the point of view of the s#hana or pose according to Bharata's Wātyašāstra, as in the present case, 
it is allied to the bhujangatrasita pose which leads on to the more commonly known dnandatāndava 
pose with daņdapāda upraised. A further noteworthy point is that instead of fire in the upper hand 
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Fig. 37. Rear view of Fig. 36. 


which is the usual feature in such images there is a nāgapāša (snake as noose). The jatāmakuta is 
fashioned in the manner usual in Pallava bronzes of this period. 


„The representation of Natarāja in South India is normally with only four arms, none of 
which carries the trisūla, and the ānandatāņdava is the most popular one. Occasionally there is a 
figure having more than two pair of arms, as in the case of the Nataràja from Nallür (Pl. 9), which 
is a unique image and one of the two Pallava images of Nataraja hitherto known. The other is 
the Küram Nataraja (Pl. 7b-c). 

Formerly in the collection of Srinivasa Gopalachari there was a small bronze of a standing 
Vishnu, which though worn, is still a significant and important image (Pl. 11a). The yajfüopavita runs 
over the right arm. The kafisūtra, the heavy hanging loops therefrom, the arrangement of drapery, 
particularly of the lower garment, the anatomy of the figure and the sankha and chakra lacking 
flames and carried in normal fashion (avoiding kartarimukha, which however occurs in some contem- 
porary sculpture also) are the features to be taken into account in concluding that this bronze is 
a genuine piece of Pallava workmanship. 

A similar miniature bronze is in the collection of N. Y. Sastri (Pl. 10a). It is better 
preserved and is also a good specimen of the Pallava period. 

In the Madras Government Museum there is a small bronze representing Vishnu which 
is fashioned almost in the same manner as the figures just described, but the yajfopavita does 
not go over the right arm (Pl. rob). This feature, namely, the jajfiobavita going over the right 
arm, wherever it occurs indicates invariably a Pallava period date. But this is not the only mode 
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in which the yajfopavita is worn in Pallava sculpture. Even the Kirifa in the sculpture of this early 
period is somewhat different from its later versions, being almost cylindrical. 

A fine Durgà standing on a buffalo's severed head and markedly resembling similar 
figures in stone at Mahabalipuram is another typical example of Pallava metalwork (Pl. 11b). 
Unfortunately the image has been ‘doctored’ at a later date, particularly the arms. This image 
once belonged to the collection of Srinivasa Gopalachari. 

The truly beautiful bronze from Tiruvālangādu representing Somaskanda, now in the 
Madras Museum (Pl. 13), may be late Pallava or of the transition period from Pallava to Chola. 
But it is the Pallava tradition that seems more pronounced (compare Fig. 35). The forms of 
both the god and the goddess closely resemble those of the time of Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
(A.D. 731—796), as seen in the Vaikuņthapērumāl temple at Kāfichīpuram. It is unique amongst 
Southern bronzes in so far as it shows Siva carrying the sala and kafála in a Somāskanda image. 
The attitude of carrying the šūla recalls a Pallava sculpture in the Kailāsanātha temple. The 
trisüla is also of the Pallava type. The dainty little kirīta of Devi (Uma) and her slender form also 
remind us of Pallava figures of Devi. The fairly small size of the image also suggests its closer 
affinity to the time of the Pallavas rather than that of the Cholas, though it cannot be overlooked. 
that the earliest Chola figures are also medium sized. Skanda is unfortunately missing. Note- 
worthy features are the modelling of the figures, the characteristic jatā of Siva according to the type 
of that period, the bejewelled delicate crown of the goddess, the treatment of drapery and of the 
tassels hanging from over the seat. This bronze is particularly interesting for studying the metal- 
worker’s art, as on the face of Parvati, as also in parts of the figure of Siva, the pores caused by air 
bubbles in the process of casting are still visible. This indicates that the early process was. quite 
different from the later one represented by the present-day metal images, in the preparation of 
which the sthapati casts a crude figure from which he chisels out the features, unlike his early 
forefathers who fashioned the wax figure with the utmost care and cast it in such a way that all the 
details-were transferred to the metal replica. | 

The group of Siva and Parvati as Vrishavāhana which is in the Bhedwar collection 
(Pl. 20a) is also of the Pallava period, and is as excellent as a similar very early Chola group in the 
Tandantottam temple (Figs. 36-37) in the Tafijavar District. The simplicity of ornamentation and 
the contours of the figures all point to an early. date. 

| The image of Maitreya from Nagapattinam area is another impressive and well-known 
representation of Pallava work (Pl. 12b-c). This is a rare example of the deity in metal with Pallava 
characteristics intermingled with Chàlukya conventions. This was no doubt created during the 
period of strife between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas. The yajfopavita is made of pearls, 
while the elaborate necklace and waist cord and other ornamentation clearly point to a fusion of 
Pallava-Chálukya art conventions. The presence of the stiépa on the crown clearly suggests the 
identity of the figure as Maitreya. 

A miniature seated figure of Vishnu as well as a standing one of fine workmanship and great 
dignity are both from the Madras Museum and belong to Pallava period. The former has the 
pajfopavita running closely over the belly while the latter has it over the right arm (Colour Plate A 
and Pl. 12a). The standing figure is probably unequalled among Pallava Vishnu images. Every 
little detail including the Srivatsa mark on the chest, yajfiopavita over the arm, the bell clasp, the 
single long strand disappearing beneath the lower garment to appear again above the katistūtra, 
the kirita, the semi-circular median loop, the characteristic side tassels, and the hastisaundika mode 
of lower garment all go to proclaim it as a Pallava bronze. The dark patina increases its charm. 


Another small seated figure with the pedestal damaged, of Pallava date, is in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Pl. 11c). It has the yajfiopavita over the right arm. 





Plate A. Vishnu. Pallavaf 8th century A.D. Ht. 21 cms. 
Government Museum, Madras. See Pl. 12a. 
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_ The simple but effective miniature figures of very early date from Nàgapattinam, such as 


Sirnhanāda Avalokitesvara (Pl. 14c), suggest the last phase of the Pallava period. 


Two standing Vishnu figures of Pallava date, once in the Madras Museum collection, 
but now in the Prince of Wales Museum (Pls. 14a and b), are valuable for studying the creations 
of the metal craftsmen who worked under the Pallavas. The taller and earlier of the two images 
is particularly impressive. The shorter one has the yajfopavita going over the arm. 


Among the most important Pallava bronzes is a unique representation of Trivikrama 
in metal from Singanallur (Pl. 15a), 
> which presents the figure as somewhat 
slim and elongate, with the yajñopavita 
running over the right arm, the ribbon 
fastening for the armlets prominent on 
every one of the eight arms, the antariya 
worn in the Aastisaundika mode but with 
the folds arranged in conformity with 
the upraised left leg, and with the 
semi-circular loops of the katisiitra sash 
inevitably narrowed down by the 
- peculiar pose of the figure. 





It is interesting to note that 

 Pallava bronzes are generally small- 
sized, unlike the Chola images which 
come later. In fact even the earlier 

Chola bronzes of the transition period 

from Pallava to Chola are somewhat 

small. The largest bronzes are generally 

of later date. It is noteworthy that the 

largest metal images, Nataraja and 

Somāskanda, come respectively from 

the Brihadi$vara temple at Taūjāvūr 

 andtheGangaikondacholapuram temple 
and these bronzes are in accord with 

the grand proportions of the massive 

temples to which they belong and which 

were the creations of the great wealth 

and prosperity of Rajaraja (A.D. 985- 

1015) and Rajendra (A.D. 1012—1044) 


whose empire extended to the ends 


Fig. 38. Temple procession on a festival day. Note the image of Asia. The utsavavigraha or deities 
decked in flowers and ornaments and placed on a vahana. 





carried in festive procession issuing 
through the great gopura gateways were 


. fashioned in bronze in a size to suit the gigantic proportions of the edifices in which they were 


housed. The student of South Indian temple architecture will at once observe that the gopuras 
and the central vimana are also fashioned rather small in the Pallava period. It may be observed 
that the central cell was the only structure of any importance in the earliest phase, though no doubt 
there has been an indication of the ardhamandapa or the mukhamandapa, while the gopuras and the 
pradakshinavithis come into existence only about the end of the 7th century A.D. along with the 
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structural temple when the idea of a 
procession on certain days became 
more and more popular. Such days 
were pradosha for Siva and ekādašī 
- for Vishnu, apart from other festive 
occasions such as drdra for Siva 
especially as Nateša, and ashtami and 
navami for Vishnu as Krishna and 
Rama, in addition to the annual 
festival brahmotsava for ten or twelve 
days. In the Kailasanatha temple at 
Kanchipuram, for example, the gopura 
gateway that greets the visitors on 
arrival is a diminutive one, not even 
as large as the entrance to a small 
cell of a shrine of later date. But in 
the Kailasanàtha temple, there is 
already a larger sized mandapa which 
in dimensions and individuality ex- 
ceeds the diminutive type occurring 
in the Mahishamardini cave in front 
of the central cell at Mahabalipuram. 
The earlier tradition of taking the 
deities in procession within the. 
temple precincts in the pradakshina- 
vilhi did not require large-sized 
images, particularly when the temple Fig. 39. Kalyāņasundara. Vākātaka! 6th century A.D. 

itself was still moderate in size and -了 lephanta， 

the worshippers within the vihi in 

the precincts were accordingly not so numerous as to require a large image to be seen from over 
an ocean of heads, as in the later day festivals and processions outside the great temples themselves 
(Fig. 38), necessitating occasional halts. This demand for the processional image to be seen by 
vast congregations resulted in the coming into existence of large-sized mandapas which mostly date 
from the time of that mighty emperor Rajendra Chola and were named Garigaikondamandafas, now 
corrupted by popular usage into Gañgaramandapas, and accepted as such by a forgetful posterity 
oblivious of the glory of a great king. Thus it is not surprising why the Pallava images in metal 
are diminutive or medium sized and only many later ones are markedly large. 





The image of Natarāja from Tiruvarangulam (Pl. 16) dancing in the chatura pose is unique 
among Natarājas, being the only one of its kind in that dancing pose in bronze, and represents 
the aesthetic sensibility of the early Chola sthapati. Here we still find Pallava characteristics but 
they are somewhat merged into the early Chola idiom. It cannot be later than the roth 
century A.D. 

A fine image of Vishnu, with lingering traces of Pallava features still present, is ae 
very early Chola work (Pl. 15b). It is of unusually large size and comes from the temple of Rama 
at Paruttiyür in Tañjavur District. | | 

To the same period must be assigned the well-known Kalyanasundara from Tiruvelvikkudi 
(Pl. 19), in which the back view vies with the front. While early Chola bronzes are somewhat 
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delicately fashioned and usually not of large size, a tradition of big figures in metal, in keeping 
with the huge edifices raised, was, it seems, inaugurated by the emperor Rājarāja (A.D. 985-1015) 
and enthusiastically followed by his son Rajendra (A.D. 1012-1044). The inscriptions of Rajaraja 
in the Brihadisvara temple at Tafijavür speak eloquently of the great achievement of the Chola 
sculptor in metal, and the emperor presented to the temple several images of which minute details 
regarding their size and iconography are recorded. "Though unfortunately many of these are lost, 
a few still survive to speak of the glory of early Chola art, in keeping with the military success 
of the rulers and the economic prosperity of their kingdom. Rajendra, the greater son of his 
great father Rajaraja, who made the Bay of Bengal a lake for the sport of his navy, prepared 
images worthy of the Brihadī$vara temple in his newly built capital Gangaikondacholapuram, 
where not only what is probably the largest Somāskanda in metal is to be found, but also a 
splendid figure of Skanda as senāpati, the commander-in-chief of the gods, with his weapon, shield 
and his emblem, namely, a cock (Pl. 25b). 


Among the early Chola bronzes where the Pallava influence persists, one of the 
most attractive is the exquisitely poised figure erroneously styled Mātangī Devi in the 
collection of Gautam Sarabhai (Pl 17). In fact it is Parvati from a Kalyāņasundara group 
from which the principal figures have been separated, Siva being in the Bhedwar collection. 
Both these bronzes are from a group of four from a Chola temple in Tafijavir District. They 
belong to the time when the Kalyāņasundara form became popular like Natarāja, Somāskanda 
and Bhikshātana, and was fashioned in several temples. The hands of this Devi are rather 
peculiar, as one is in position to hold Siva’s hand in wedlock and the other, though intended to carry 
a lilākamala, or a sportive lotus, is yet different from the normal position of the hand carrying the 
lotus in other figures of Devi. Even her body flexions or bhañgas correspond more or less to those 
of the principal figure, namely, Siva, and are in consonance with the bashful attitude of a newly 
married bride. Neither the supposition that the hands were in the position of holding a vind nor 
the identification of the goddess as Matangi are correct. 

There is no more complete Kalyāņasundara group in any museum than the large one 
of this period found at Tiruveñgadu and now in the Tañjavür Art Gallery (Pl. 85). Here Vishnu 
is shown giving his sister in marriage to Siva by pouring water on the palm of the bridegroom 
in token of kanyādāna, while Lakshmi conducts the shy bride. It is interesting to compare this 
later medieval tradition of the marriage of Siva with the magnificent early medieval panel in 
Elephanta cave, where the donor is Himavàn himself, and Mena the mountain queen leads the 
bashful bride to grasp the hand of Šiva, the handsome bridegroom Kalyāņasundara (Fig. 39). 


Another early Chola Kalyāņasundara from Tiruvottiyūr is seen in Pl. 21b. 


The Nataraja from Okkür (Pl. 22a) with its Parvati (Pl. 22b) is an early piece showing 
the utmost simplicity in workmanship. The outspread jatās, four on each side, are arranged so 
far apart from one another that the figure assumes the character of folk art, as in the case of 
Chandrašekhara from Settipalam in the Madras Museum. Related to Pl. 22a. in style, and 
particularly in the prabhd with sharply vertical sides of the prabtā arch, is the more elegant 
early Chola Nate$a from Sivapuram, with its elaborate jatās (Pl. 84). 


The Nataraja from Tiruvālangādu (Pl. 24) is undoubtedly a classic example and the 
best known image of its kind in any public museum in the world. The poise of this figure, its 
rhythmic movement, the flexions of the body and limbs, the perfect symmetry of physical propor- 
tions and the flowing contours are all blended into a composition so amazing that it is no wonder 
that Rodin, the world famous sculptor, considered this to be the most perfect representation of 
rhythmic movement in the world. But there are other masterpieces, less easily accessible than the 
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exhibits in public museums. We find neglect- [n = - ው 
ed treasures in almost unfrequented temples 
in out-of-the-way villages in which the 
district of Tanjavir abounds, which rank 
among the finest creations of the metal 
sculptor's imagination. 

The not so well known large Nata- 
raja in the Brihadīšvara temple at Tafijavir 
(Pl. 23) is another great masterpiece, a | 
worthy processional deity befitting the 
mighty temple erected by the emperor Rāja- 
raja and presented by him to this shrine 
along with other images. 


Another fine example of Natarāja 
is in the hall of the dance at Chidambaram, 
the holiest of all temples of Natarāja. But | 
it is always flower-adorned and covered 
with jewels and garments, and no more than 
the face, hands and feet can be seen, as is 
usual with all bronzes in worship in 
temples. 


The Nataraja and Sivakamasun- 
dari from the Konerirajapuram temple are 
of gigantic size like those from Kunnan- 
darkoil (Pl.26). Yet another early image of 
the divine dancer is from the 515811 temple 

(Pl. 27a). 

Sometimes Nateša is shown without 
the prabha, though normally it is always 
present. The Nataraja from Velankanni 
in the Madras Museum is a refined image of | 
the latter type (Pl. 27b), while Nateša from | 


Punganūr (Pl. 28a) in the same museum 15 ens 





an example of Nataraja without the prabha. Fig. 40 Gajàntaka. Late Chola. 12th century A.D. 
In the collection of S. Y. Krishnasvami is Airavateévara temple. Dārāsuram, 
yet -another example of an early Chola Tañjavür District. 


Nateša without a prabhda. 


Amongst the early Chola images of Nataraja there is a type showing the dancing figure 
-with more than normal simplicity, with the jatās not swirling at a tangent on either side with great 
velocity but flowing on the back (Pl. 28b). The. leg is lifted up slightly and not raised to the 
extent usually seen in Natarāja figures. A pair of ganas is present, seated one on either side to 
keep time, and these ganas seem lost in admiration of the rhythmic movement of the god keeping 
time with their musical beat. This unique figure from Melaperumballam with its Devi as the 


consort Šivakāmasundarī were acquired as treasure trove by the Madras Government Museum over ' 


twenty-four years ago. 
One of the latest acquisitions of the Madras Museum is a group of early Chola images 
representing Tripurantaka and Tripurasundari (Pl. 29a). Its importance lies in the consort 
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of Tripurāntaka being found 

along with him, which is rare. 
The sculptures of Tripurān- 
taka and Tripurasundari in 
. stone from Kodumbāļur, now 
in the Madras Museum, are 
similarly important. A rare 
| Ardhanārīšvara that can be 
| compared with similar ones 
in stone from Kumbakonam, 
Kodumbāļur and Šrīnivāsa- 
nallur has been acguired as 
treasure trove and very re- 
cently arrived in the Madras 
| Museum (Pl. 29a and Frontis- 
| piece). 


— ki 


Ardhanàri$vara fig- 
| ures are rare, but rarer still is 
| a complete group consisting 

of Ardhanārīšvara with Devi's 
| hand resting on the head of 
the bull Nandi. ላ complete 
figure, comparable to . the 
Tiruvengādu bronze recently 
acquired by the Madras 
Museum, is the bronze from 
Melakadambür (Pl. 98). It 
Js a 12th century image of the 
early phase of Late Chola 
JJ workmanship showing Siva 


Fig. 41. Sità's coiffure. From a Rama group. Early Chola. A.D. 1000. resting his hand on Nandi’s 


Vadakkupanayür, Tañjāvūr District. Government Museum, head. The Nandi is beaming 
Madras (See Pl. 40b). 





with joy, licking its nose with 
i its tongue. There is a subtle 
contrast in the anatomical contour of the male and the female half. The garment of Parvati with 
patterns worked on it, the multicoiled anklet and the pādasara, are all fashioned with skill. 


An interesting confirmation of Rajendra’s conquest of Bengal comes from this temple, 
which houses a Pala Nataràja dancing on Vrishabha with the ganas all about similarly dancing 
including Gaņeša and Skanda. The image (Pl. 100a) speaks well for taste of the emperor, who 
brought this bronze from Bengal. It invites comparison with the famous stone sculpture in the 
Dacca Museum from Šankarbandha, 


The image of Gajantaka from Valuvür (Pl. 92b) is probably the rarest of its kind, more 
striking than even its sculptural representations in the Airāvatešvara temple at Dārāsuram 
(Fig. 40). The powerful poise, the erect frame, the disposition of the hands, the head of the 
elephant trampled under foot with its hide arranged all around as/a background, the heroic look 
on the God's face contrasted with the wonderment of the ganas on either side, make this composition 
a notable example of early Chola craftsmanship. 
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The Cholas were great patrons of 
music and dance. Siva not only as Lord of 
Dance but also of music has been represent- 
ed in the metal images of this art-conscious 
period. Several Vinadharas are in the 
Madras Government Museum while many 
others exist.in the temples, such as that 
from the shrine at Tiruppurambiyam in the 
Tanjavir District and now in the Tañjāvūr 
Art Gallery. It is a striking example of 
very early Chola work and may belong to 
the transitional period from Pallava to 
Chola (Pl. 31). 

There is a Vīņādhara of early 
Chola date in the Musée Guimet (Pl. 38a) 
which bears resemblance to the Vīņādhara 
Dakshinàmürti No. 2 inthe Madras Museum 
(Pl. 38b), while the slender early Vīņādhara 
from Belur, encrusted all over, also in the 
Madras Museum, is another noteworthy 
Vinadhara image. 

Comparable to the Pallava Tripu- 
ràntaka of the Gautam Sarabhai collection 
is the image of the same form of Siva from 
the Brihadiévara temple at Tanjavür, and 





now preserved in the Tafijavür Art Gallery — EA Cs ORELL 
(Pl. 33a). Itis of early Chola date, being Fig. 42. Vishnu. Early Chola. C. A.D. 1000. Ht. 83 cm. 
a gift of Rajaraja himself and depicts a Peruntottam, Tafijavar District. Government 


different and rare variety of the Tripurān- Museum, Madrass (Sce. Pl. 422). 


taka form. It is four-armed, with the left 
leg resting on the dwarf Apasmāra and the face slightly tilted looking with defiance at the mighty 
demons whom he attacked. 


There are two notable bronzes of early Chola date, one from Tiruvelvikkudi (Pl. 32a) 
and the other from Tiruvidaimarudür (Pl. 34). The former is the earlier of the two suggesting 
the memories of an earlier tradition. The latter is a Tripurantaka while the former is known as 
Kirātamūrti in the temple to which it belongs, probably for some valid reason. As it is difficult 
to be too dogmatic in the identification of some of the figures of Tripurantaka, Kirātamūrti and 
Vinadharadakshinamirti, the nomenclature may be accepted. But the identification of the early 
Kirātamūrti from the temple at Tiruvetkalam near Chidambaram is free from doubt. 


A seated Siva from Kilayür (Pl. 37a), very much like Sukhāsana but originally from 
a Somāskanda or Umāsahita group, is now in the Tafijavir Art Gallery. It is one of the most 
noteworthy of very early Chola images still retaining several Pallava traits. This is almost 
matched in date and workmanship by another standing Siva also from Kilayür (Pl. 33b). The 
Somāskanda of transitional Pallava to Chola date from Sorakkudi (Pl. 36b) in the Madras 
Museum is another interesting specimen, and the Somāskanda in the National Museum from the 
Treasurywala collection is very early Chola masterpiece (Pl. 35). Though somewhat later in 
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Fig. 43. Rama group of bronzes dressed in garments. Early Chola. A.D. 1000. 
Paruttiyūr, Tafijāvūr District. See Pl. 43b. 


date, the large seated Siva of the Umāsahita group from Tirukkovilūr (Pl. 37b) in the Madras 
Museum is indeed an impressive image. 


One of the best of the early Chola Somāskandas was in the temple of Pallavanīšvarasvāmi 
in Pallavani$varam (Pl. 99). But today the group is incomplete, for what is left now is Devi seated 
with Skanda, The very name of the temple and village indicates Pallava associations; and this 
bronze is clearly of the transitional period from Pallava to Chola with greater affinity to the Chola 
idiom as seen in 9-roth century early Chola sculpture. The unconventional pose of Devi with 
her right leg lifted up and bent on the seat recalling similar Pallava figures, the presence of the 
lotus in her hand, and the little boy Skanda seated in a natural way, almost lost in a reverie, in 
nearly the same fashion as in Pallava groups of Somāskanda, all suggest a very early date. 


In keeping with the dimensions of the Gangaikondacholapuram temple built by Rajendra 
is a very large bronze representing Somāskanda. It is characteristic of what might be termed the 
titanic period of metalwork in South India. The image of Somāskanda at Tiruvālur, which by tradi- 
tion represents the perfection of the Somāskanda form in Chola art in metal, is even finer than 
the Somāskanda from Nidür (Pl. 36a) in the Madras Museum. It is popularly styled Tyāgarāja 
but is really the Somaskanda form in that ancient Chola temple which, along with that of Nataraja 
at Chidambaram, were the temples of personal attachment and devotion to the Chola royal house. 
Another early Somaskanda was formerly in the Srinivasa Gopalachari collection (Pl. 763). 


* The group of large bronzes representing Rama, Lakshmana, Sita and Hanuman from 


| Vadakkupanayür (Pls. 40-41) in the Madras Museum, which is famous for beauty of form, displays 
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restraint in ornamentation and decoration " 
and has a certain austere simplicity. The 
princely countenances of Rama (Pl. 40a) 
and Lakshmana (Pl. 41a), the youthful, 
charming figure of Sita (Pl. 40b) with flower 
bedecked jewelled braid arranged with 
infinite artistic patience (Fig. 41), and the 
devoted monkey god whose adoration of 
Rama is suggested by the poise of his body 
(Pl. 41b) almost defy description. Similarly 
the image of Vishnu with consorts from 
Peruntottam (Pl. 42a) is a notable group 
affording a comparison with other groups 
of images in the Madras Museum. 

The Rama, Lakshmana, Sità and 
Hanumàn from the Paruttiyür temple 
(Pl. 43b and Fig. 43) also of this period, in- 
vites comparison with the Vadakkupanayür 
group. | 

A Kaliya-Krishna of early Chola 
date and refined workmanship, yet with 
traces of earlier Pallava traditions, is in the 
N.Y. Sastri collection (Pl. 44b). The Parvati 
from the Freer Gallery of Art is also sug- 
gestive of a very early Chola date (Pl. 44a). 


A Chandrasekhara belonging to 
the early period is from the collection of 
the Dharmapuram-àdhinam in Tafjavir 
District (Pl. 45a). A similar image, impor- 
tant from the point of view of artistry and Fig. 44. Gaņeša. Early Choļa. C. A.D. 1000. Ht. 42 cms. 
iconography and with several early features Kodikarai. Government Museum, Madras. 
still present, pointing definitely to an early 
date near about the transitional period from Pallava to early Chola, is the Brahmašasta image 
of Skanda or Subrahmanya wearing his usual chhannavira, vaikakshyaka, and carrying both 
the sakti and akshamala in his upper arms, from the temple of Kilayür in the Tañjavür District 
(Pl. 45b). 
| Another early Chola bronze is the seated Aiyanar with an axe in the Madras Government 
Museum (Pl. 46b). The Gaņeša with natural elephant's head from Velànkanni (Pl. 46a) along 
with the one from Settipālam represent the early GaneSa type. The Chola Ganeša from the 
Trivandrum Museum (Pl. 49b) also belongs to this category though definitely later in date, while 
another of early date but representing another category of Ganeša images, is the Chola Ganeša 
from Kodikarai (Fig. 44) in the Madras Government Museum. This has its trunk vertical as 1t 
should be, but curled towards the end around the sweet modaka. 

While aesthetically the best early Kali is of the Von der Heydt collection (Pl. roob), 
of high importance is the Kali from Senniyanvidudi (Pl. 48b) with an inscription on the pedestal. 
The early features of the image are all in keeping with the palaeography of the inscription, which 
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Fig. 45. Personified weapons of Vishnu fighting Madhu and Kaitabha: note the 
wheel Sudaršana with a wheel on his head. 


points to the 11th century A.D. Equally important is the Chola Chandragekhara from the Musée 
Guimet (Pl. 49a) with an inscription on its pedestal, the palaeography of which suggests the 11-12th 
century A. D. The Māhešvarī of the same collection (Pl. 47a) should be studied along with the 
still larger Māhešvarī almost similar in details now in the Gautam Sarabhai collection (Pl. 483). 

The Mahishamardini of early Chola date in the Madras Government Museum (Pl. 50) 
is a rare specimen of which a miniature is in the possession of N. Y. Sastri. 

The Vrishabhavāhanamīīti with Devi in the Tañjavür Art Gallery (Colour Plate B and 
Pl. 86) is one of the great achievements of early Chola date, with Siva's hair dressed up in peculiar 
ushnisha fashion as jatābhāra, his hand in the attitude of resting on the bull as he stands at ease 
with his right leg crossed against the left. The Devi comprising this group is in keeping with 
the Vrishavahana. To properly comprehend the full complement of a Vrishavahana group, the 
late Chola image with Devi and Nandi bull from Vedaranyam (Pl. 51) should be studied. 


A remarkable early Chola Vrishavahanamirti (Pl. 97), and the most complete as a 
group with the bull and Devi intact on its own pedestal, is from the Akshyalingasvāmi temple' 
at Kilvelür. There is a smile on the face of Siva and the jatàs bound up almost as a turban in 
shapely form, are matched by the bhañgas of Devi. Nandi, decked with trappings, smacks his nose 
with his tongue in a joyous outburst. 


Of similar importance is the Bhikshātana, the naked beggar, his hand fondling the deer 
approaching him (Pl. 87). This is one of the finest Bhikshātanas in any museum collection. 
Equally noteworthy is the iconographically important multi-armed Bhairava in the same art 
gallery (Pl. 52b). All these were recovered from Tiruvengadu. 


Among the early Chandike$varas in the Madras Museum, there is none to equal those 
from Velankanni (Pl. 54a) and Okkür (Pl. 53a), which vie in the attitude of devotion with the 
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Plate B. Siva Vrishabhavāhanamīrti. Detail in colour from Pl. 86. Chola. 1011-1012 A.D. Tiruvengadu, 
Tafijávür District. Tafijāvūr Art Gallery. 


early Chola image, so simply wrought, of Kannappa (Pl. 53b), the hunter saint from Tiruvalan- 
gādu and the Chandike$vara from Belūr (Pl. 54b) with an axe in one hand and the other hand 
placed near the mouth in 4rdhañjali in the attitude of a respectful attendant. 


Sürya from Harischandrapuram (Pl. 55a) in the Madras Museum collection is a rare 
bronze, as this along with the image from Süryanar temple are amongst the very few images 
of Sürya known. The Sürya from the Colombo Museum (Pl. 55b) is another important Sürya 
image of similar date and workmanship. 

The boy saint Tirujfianasambandar (Pl. 56b), Manikkavachaka (Pl. 56c) and Sundara 
(Pl. 57a), all from the Colombo Museum, constitute an important collection of Tamil saints 
representing the late phase of early Chola art. The Manikkavachaka (Pl. 57b) in the National 
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Museum is of somewhat later date and 
should be assigned to the 12th century. 


The Parvati image in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, is an 
early Chola example (Pl. 58) while the seat- 
ed Parvati from the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (Pl. 59a) is to be counted amongst 
the finer representations of this form of 
Devi along with another from the Bhedwar 
collection (Pl. 59b). 


| Among the recent acquisitions in 
the Madras Museum are the slender early 
Chola images of Chandrašekhara (Pl. 60a) 
and Parvati (Pl. 60b), somewhat austere in 
their decorative features, and a Chandi- 
kešvara in tribhanga pose (Pl. 61a). 


The collection of Buddhist images 
from Nàgapattinam in the Madras Museum 
includes a fairly large early Chola seated 
Buddha flanked by Nagaraja chauri-bearers 
(Pl. 62a), the importance of which is 
equalled only by a miniature Simhanada 
of Pallava date (Pl. 14c), the large standing 
very early Chola Buddha (Pl. 62b), the 
Chola Tara and the late Chola Vasudhara- 
Jambhala. 


Three more remarkable Buddhist 
Fig. 46. Dvārapāla. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. metal images are from Kadiri and belong 
Bphadiivara Temple, Tañjavür District. to the transitional phase of early to late 

Chola art. The ajina-yajfüopavita worn by 

Avalokite$vara (Pl. 63a), his upper hands in kartarimukha, free without weapons, and one of the 
lower hands in chinmudrā, are specially noteworthy. The hands free of weapons is a characteristic 
surviving from late Pallava sculptural work as in the Satyamangalam figures in the Madras 
Museum, while chinmudrā is a characteristic of a holy preceptor such as Dakshiņāmūrti. The 
vyakhyánamudrá in the case of Buddha (Pl. 63b) is also similarly significant as it replaces the 
dharmachakra-pravartanamudra in the South. | 


The inscribed Chandragekhara from the Musée Guimet (Pl. 49a), important for the 
mention of its shrine and purpose as the processional image Sribalielundarulun devar of the Phala- 
bhariávara temple in the village of Arumolidevapura is a characteristic example of late Chola 
work of the 12th century. Close to this in several respects is the Chandrašekhara from the 
Haridas Swali collection, Bombay (Pl. 61b). Two very interesting bronzes of this late phase 
of Chola art are Sudaršana (Pl. 64a) and Kaumodaki (Pl. 64b), the personified wheel and club 
of Vishnu with the weapons on the head following an earlier tradition of the wheel on the head 
at Deogarh (Fig. 45), in keeping with which there is the Saiva weapon sila on the head of the 
Chola dvdrapalas at Tañjavür in the Brihadi$vara temple (Fig. 46). The usual feminine form of 
Kaumodaki is here transformed into masculine. Even finer than the late Chola representations 
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Fig. 47. Kankālamūrti. Late Chola. Fig. 48. Kankālamūrti. Pallava. Late 7th century A.D. 
12th century A.D. Darasuram, Locality unknown, probably Kafichipuram. 
Tafijavür District. S. T. Srinivasa Gopalachari collection, 


National Museum of India, New Delhi. 


of sala in the Madras Museum, which are distinguished by the figures of Siva (Pl. 65b) and Durga 
(Pl. 65a) fashioned right on the weapon itself, is the Sala of Siva in the Musée Guimet. 

Another important image is that of Sundaramürti from the Tañjāvūr Art Gallery 
(Pl.67). The Aiyanār on anelephant with attendant figures behind (Pl. 47b), to the back in the 
Madras Museum, also noteworthy. But the best Aiyanar is the fine early Chola image (PI. 46b). 

The grace of early Chola art with characteristic patterns decorating her garment is seen 
in the Annapūrņā of the Gautam Sarabhai collection (Pl. 66a-b), Renuka or Lakshmi from the 
same’ collection (Pl. 68b), and Parvati from the Haridas Swali collection (Pl. 68a). The Anna- 
pürnà is particularly graceful with its elaborate dhammilla coiffure (Pl. 66a-b). 

Later Chola bronzes are represented by quite a number of examples which rank high as 
fine images, such as Bhikshatanas, Pradoshamürtis (Pl. 69a), Natešas (Pls. 69b and 702), Parvatis, 
Vishnus (Pl. 712), Kaliya-Krishnas, Balakrishnas, Krishna with Rukmini and Satyabhama and 
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Fig. 49. Sri Rāmānuja. Late Chola. 12th century A.D. 
Sriperumbüdür, Chingleput District. 


so forth. Others in the Tañjavür Art Gallery show how still the Chola craftsmen have sought to 
retain the artistic skill of the earlier phase, as seen in examples such as Vishnu, Kali and Durga, 
which approach the early Chola masterpieces (Pls. 71b, 72a, 72b). 


The Venugopala from Nāgapattiņam (PI. 73a) and the devotee from the Gautam 
Sarabhai collection (Pl. 66c), the Somāskanda from Vaidisvarankoil, the Yoganarasirhha (Pl. 74a) 
earlier than the one from Maūjakkudi (Pl. 74b), Vishnu with consorts from Šrinivāsanallur in 
the Madras Museum, are examples typical of late Choļa workmanship. ና 


Most interesting for its special iconographic traits is the two-armed Vishnu frorā Kemal 
with Zañkha and chakra on the palms of the hands and prominent vanamala e apa So also is 
Adhikāranandī with his consort (Pls. 75a and 94b). 

Of iconographic interest is Kankala (Pl. 75b), a rare bronze in the Madras Museum 
with late Chola features but far inferior to the image from Darasuram (Fig. 47); but the total 
change in this concept during the centuries is seen, as in Gangadhara, by comparing (Pl. 75b) 
with the Pallava version of Rājasimha's time (Fig. 48). 


The late Pallava bronze figures have their parallels in the Chera country and the two 


splendid early Vishnus from the Trivandrum Museum (Pl. 77a and b) have their own story to ` 
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tell of Pallava influence coupled with os p | a g 
that of the Chāļukyas, who made - | 
inroads into the Chera territory, 
as well as some Pandya influence. 
These bronzes should be dated in 
the gth century A.D. and closely 
follow the characteristics already 
noted in the early Pallava figures. 
Later Chera bronzes show profuse 
decorative tendencies (Pl. 94a) which 
are noticed in wood work, stone 
carvings and paintings of the late 
medieval period. | S | 

The Pandyas closely follow- 
ed Pallava traditions and the magni- 
ficent Pandyan rock-cut shrines at | 
Kalugumalai and the several early | 
cave temples like those at Tirumalai- 
puram, Tiruparankunram, Senda- 
maram, Chokkampatti etc. illus- 
trate this Pallava influence. In the 
Chola period the Chola inroads into 
Pandyan territory had even greater 
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effects on Pandyan art, which closely የ 6. LASER TO ው ees uides ln e 
follows the Chola idiom. We have | 人 
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thus the unique image of Nataraja | Se. 
from Poruppumettupatti (Pl. 78), ` -Fig. 5o. Narasimha. Vijayanagara. 16th century A.D. 


acquired by the Madras Museum, Srirangam, Tiruchirapalli District. 


which is singular in showing Siva 
dancing with the right leg raised instead of the left one, as is usually the case in Chola Natarājas. 


This Pandyan form is peculiar to the rajatasabkā or the silver hall of the dance at Madurai, 


| - while the normal form is for the kanakasabha ponnambalam, the golden hall at Chidambaram. The 


one is the glory of the Pandyas while the other is the glory of the Cholas. 


The ancient temple of the Trinity known as Tirumürtisthala in Kodumudi in Coimbatore 
District enshrines Vishnu styled there as Viranarayana and Siva as Tiruppandi-Kodumudi 
Aludaiyar. Among the bronzes! here of this type are very interesting specimens representing 
Nateša in the lalita attitude (Pl. go), Tripurantaka with his consort Tripurasundari (Pl. 89) and 
Vishnu (Pl. 91). These images are of great importance in a study of South Indian metal images, 
as the former is a rare instance of Siva in the lalita dance mode in bronze and the latter is a fine 
and complete group of Tripurāntaka with consort accompanied by an attendant. Tripurantaka 
wears the yajfopavita over the arm in late Pallava fashion though the image belongs to a distinctly 
later date suggesting the survival of this mode with the sthapatis for more than a century on the 
border of the Pandya-Chola kingdoms in a period of flux. These images with several early 


1 Theseimportant bronzes were brought to light by Shri R. Nagaswami, Curator, Archaeological Section, Madras 
Government Museum, and discussed in his interesting paper “Rare Bronzes from the Kongu Country," Zalit 


Kala, No. 9, pp. 7-10, frontispiece and pls. I-III. 
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jcharacteristics and recalling an affi- 
nity with the Poruppumettupatti 
Ņateša may be of the early Chola 
period with local Pandyan affinities. 


The early traditions that 
have travelled beyond India to 
Ceylon corroborate the close link 
between the peninsula and the is- 
land so often recorded in inscriptions 
and literature. The Chola art of this 
country has given to Ceylon a magni- 
s | ficent series of early and late Chola 

— — | i eae bronzes which are an eloquent testi- 
Fig. 51. Snānapītha or bathing pedestal for bronze images. mony to the ramification of Chola art. 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Tiruvalangadu. The images of Surya (Pl. 55b), Nata- 
Government Museum, Madras. raja, Sundara (Pl. 578), Manikka- 
vachaka (Pl. 56c), Appar (Pl. 56a) 

and the baby saint Tirujtianasambandar (Pl. 56b) are all masterpieces. 


There are good examples of the early Vijayanagara period bordering on late Chola such 


- as the images of YaSoda-Krishna (Pl. 79a) from the Madras Museum collection and the dancing 


Balasubrahmanya (Pl. 79b); characterised by the charm of its decorative treatment. 


Among the Vijayanagara bronzes, which are very prolific, there is quite a degree of 
stylisation (Pl. 80a and b) which at later times becomes more and more pronounced and leads to 
a mechanical output. No better bronzes can be thought of as typical of the Vijayanagara period 
than the royal portrait figures in the Tirumalai temple on the hill of Tirupati (Pl. 82a). The 
descendents of the sculptors who portrayed Kulottunga (Pl. 20b) and Cholama Devi (Pl. 20c), the 
magnificent Chola royal portraits at Kalahasti, the Chola royal devotee (Pl. 81a), the Chola queen 
(Pl. 81b) and the remarkable figure of the devotee known as Kolaga Rishi from Kodikarai (Pl. 82b), 
and who prepared the life-like metallic portrait of Sri Ràmànuja (Fig. 49) still to be seen at Sri- 
perumbüdür, could still fashion with great vigour magnificent portraits. The large-sized images 
of the emperor Krishņadevarāya and his consorts, one on either side of him with the names 
inscribed, their hands clasped in adoration of the deity, on the Tirumalai mountain, and that of 
Achyutarāya in similar devotional attitude, are probably among the finest bronzes of that period, 
apart from being excellent portrait studies. That period abounds in portrait studies, and king 
Tirumala Nayak of Madurai is represented in numerous portraits in stone and ivory. That the 


vigour of the earlier tradition is not totally lost even in the Vijayanagara period, can be seen from 


such figures as the Kālāntakamūrti from Tirukkadayür (Pl. 96a). It aids us to understand the 
progress of artistic and iconographical traditions, as it represents the transitional period from late - 
Chola to Vijayanagara. A similar image is Kaliya-Krishna from Sundaraperumalkoil in Tanjavir 
District (Pl. 83b). This is a period in which some remarkable iconographic forms, representa- 
tions of which are rare in the earlier centuries, become more frequent, and we have images 
such as Herarnbagaņapati from Nāgapattiņam with five faces and eight arms riding a lion 
(Pl. 966), and Narasimha from Srirangam with sixteen arms tearing open the stomach of 
Hiraņyakašipu (Fig. 50). Such images as of Veņugopāla with sixteen arms or Krishna multi- 
armed dancing on Kaliya in the fashion of Nateša are concepts never occurring in earlier periods 
but which are not infrequent in this late period. 

The art of making bronzes continued to be patronised by the Nayaks (Pl. 96b) and even 
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later by the Maratha rulers 
and til recently by. several 
pious and wealthy devotees. 
The art of the sthapati or the 
metalworker, though degen- 
erated, is not altogether dead 
in South India where still the 
tradition of preparing these 
images is kept alive by crafts- i 25] =. a 
men who linger on today NUM oU Z ሚጫ. 
earning a precarious liveli- EL g. e OS OI 
hood as this great art has 
unfortunately now no pious 
devotees or grand patrons. 
It is hoped that there would 
be new life infused in the eee ^8 z g E. 
sthapatis to revive this art and ef ኣሓ s 5 me p 2i KE vs | 
give it a worthy place in the + TE S | UD 
cultural life of India asit richly 
deserves. 
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With the elabora- K l Y as DT] 
tion of ritual and temple Fig. 52. Bhutavahana. Nayak. 17th century A.D. Minàkshisundaresvara 
festivity in the Chola period, temple, Madurai. | 


several adjuncts for worship 

increased in importance. In this period artistic bathing pedestals were fashioned for elaborately 
bathing the images with perfumed water and various unguents, sandal paste, milk, honey and 
so forth, and the ZZrumafjanapitham (bathing pedestal) became a work of art supported by 
squatting lions such as the Pallava ones supporting pillars. An excellent example of this of the 
Chola period (Fig. 51) shows how well the metalworker fashioned these sndnapithas (bathing 
pedestals). Sometimes even the makaramukha gargoyles as water outlets of the bathing pedestal 
were elaborated. 

So also kavachas (armour-like plates) of thin metal plate gilt with gold and silver and 
covered over with delicate artistic carving were fashioned for covering almost the whole of the 
stone figure under worship in the central cell in the temple, leaving open just the face. These 
served as an artistic covering for the carvings. In the Vijayanagara period these motifs became 
more elaborate and we have several from all over the South, particularly noteworthy being the 
ones from the Srisailam temple in Kurnool District. Some well wrought kavachas of Aiyanar and 
other deities in the highly ornate Chera style of the late medieval period may be seen in the 
Trivandrum Museum. 

Such kavachas were used also as artistic covering for door jambs, lintels etc. and often 
elaborated into imposing tiruvāšis or arch decorations issuing from the mouths of makaras on either 
side over the door lintel of the principal cell of the temple. Gold gilt and lit up with blazing 
lights during the evening worship, they produce a wonderful effect. The doorsteps with figures 
of devoted donors in the attitude of supplication implied the humble dedication of their bodies 
to be eternally placed on the doorstep so that the feet of the devotees who thronged the shrine for 
worship could touch these effigies and purify them. Late Chola examples of such steps are known 
in several temples and a good example exists in the Madras Museum. 
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During the evening worship some of the lamps are waved including the nakshatraharati 
(twenty-seven lamps in one), ekahārati (lamp with one wick), trivartihārati (lamp with three wicks), 
patchahārati (lamp with five wicks), navakārati (lamp with nine wicks) etc. and dīpavrikshas or 
lamp-trees also lit up the halls in the temple. References to them in very early literature prove 
their antiquity, and stone carving of dipavrikshas such as those at Banavasi near Bijapur are known 
in the Chalukya area. The metallic dipavriksha in the South goes back to the Pallava period 
and we find examples of it in sculpture at Borobudur. 


The dressing up of the bronze images for festivals with ornaments, flower garlands, silken 
garments and so on entailing the safe custody of the valuable jewellery, led to the making of fine 
boxes in metal, of which an early example of the Chola period from Tiruvalangadu with decorative 
work all over is now preserved in the Madras Museum. 


The bronzes were carried during the festivals on vāfanas of different variety. Some of 
the oéhanas are found in ancient temples all over the South, many of them being excellent speci- 
mens of wood carving in heroic size; sometimes they were metal-covered and gold-gilt (Fig. 52); 
and this became a regular feature in the Vijayanagara and Nayak periods. We have noteworthy 
examples in the véhanas of the Minakshi temple at Madurai. 


The car festival was the most elaborate of all. And woodcarving at its best is seen in the 
tiers of carved panels adorning the chariot of the God moving in stately grandeur, dominating the 
scene wherever it stood in the streets of the town or village as the deity moved along during the . 
annual festivals, thus affording personal contact to his devotees and filling with joy the folk that 
were in his care. 


NOTES ON ILLUSTRATIONS 


1a. Female figurine probably representing a Mother Goddess. The earliest proto-historic bronze from 
` South India of the iron age. 


C. B.C. 1000.  Adichanallur, Tirunelveli District, South India (Ht. 7 cms.). Government 
Museum, Madras. ` 


rb. Elephant with riders. ፲1 is a unique example of Satavahana art recalling the representation 
of mithunas on elephants from the chaitya-pillar capitals in Karle. The riders on elephants in 
the Bagh cave paintings closely resembling this would show the influence of this Sātavāhana 
motif centuries later. 
Satavahana. 2nd century A.D. (Ht. 5 cms.). Kolhapur Museum. 


1C. Buddha. An early bronze of the Amaravati school showing that the tradition in stone work 
is also observed in metal in similar form. Amarāvatī was a great centre of stone and metal- 
work like Mathura in the Kushàna period in the north and several bronzes of the Amaravati 
school have been found in Ceylon, Malaya and other places as far as Borneo. 


Late Satavahana. 3rd century A.D. (Ht. 43.5 cms). Government Museum, Madras. 


rd. Buddha. This closely resembles similar figures from Amarāvatī that have been found in Malaya 
and other places. 


Amaravati school. 3rd century A.D. (Ht. 54. 5 cms.). Badulla, Colombo Museum. 


2a. Prince with a bow, probably Rama. This is an important recent find from Nagarjunakonda, 
probably representing Rama, the ancestor of the Ikshvakus. It could also be Siddhartha, but 
probably Siddhartha has never been shown in a sculpture with a bow except in the scene of 
the archery contest for winning Ya$odharà depicted at Borobudur. If this were Rama, it 
would be the earliest representation of the hero prince. 


Ikshvaku. 3rd century A.D. (Ht. 8.5 cms.). Nagarjunakonda, Guntur District. 


2b. Avalokitešuara. It is probably the earliest Pallava bronze known. This is in the Amarāvatī 
tradition and closely resembles the later Amaràvati carvings in the British Museum. It 
appears to be of the time of the early Pallavas who issued the Prakrit charters and whose 
kingdom extended up to the Krishna Valley. 
Early Pallava. 5th century A.D. (Ht. 15.2 cms.). From the Krishna Valley. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. 


ac. Bühubali. Probably a figure of the Rāshtrakūta period. 
Chalukya school. gth century A.D. (Ht. 50.1 cms.). Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India, Bombay. The findspot is said to be Sravan Belgola. 

3a. Dipalakshmi. An example of Kākatīya art. The dipalakshmi tradition has been observed 
from the earliest times, as there are figurines at Taxila depicting the theme. There are several 
examples of metal images of dipalakshmis from Western and Southern India. 
Kākatīya school. 12-13th centuries A.D. (Ht. 15.5 cms.). Warangal. National Museum of 
India, New Delhi. 

gb. Goddess or a Jaina Yakshi. The coiffure of this image is typical of the later phase of Western 
Chāļukya art. 
Western Chālukya. g-1oth centuries A.D. (Ht. 33 cms.). Collection of Capt. Jones, London. 
Now in the British Museum. 

4a-b. Venugopala with consorts. The sculpture of the Eastern Chalukya school indicates its 
provenance. f l 
Eastern Chālukya. ro-rith centuries A.D. (Ht. 22.5 cms.). Chimakurti. Government 
Museum, Madras. 
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55. Decorative lamp-chain. The dancing figures can be compared with Chalukya sculptures. An 
example of early Chalukya work. 


Early Western Chalukya. 8th century A.D. (Lgth. 122 cms.). Jogeshvari caves, Bombay. 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
5b. Vishnu with consorts. An example of Gaüga art showing several southern influences from the 
Eastern Chalukya territory to which it was subordinated for some centuries. 
Eastern Ganga. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 32.7 cms.). National Museum of India, New Delhi. 
6 and 7a. Vishāpaharaņa. A great example of Pallava metal sculpture. Yajfopavita flowing over 


the right arm and other features point to early Pallava date, except the lion-clasp on the girdle 
and the circular ring border touching the flower petals forming the lotus of the Siraschakra. 
Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. (Ht. 62 cms.). Kilapuddanur, Tafijavar District. Government 
Museum, Madras. | 


7b-c. Nataraja. This is important not only as a unique image of Natarāja in the drdhvajanu pose in 
meta] but also as a rare specimen of a Pallava image coming from the very temple in Küram 
village from which were obtained the famous Küram plates of Parameévaravarman I, 
Pallava. 


Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. (Ht. 55 cms.). Küram, Chingleput District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 

8a-b. Tripurāntaka. This is a splendid example of Pallava workmanship showing this deity with 
only a single pair of arms. It is simple and natural and has a dignity of its own. 
Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. (Ht. 64 cms.). Gautam Sarabhai collection, Ahmedabad. 

ga-b. Nataraja. An important image of Natarāja multi-armed, which is unusual in the South, 
where four arms are the norm. 
Pallava. gth century A.D. (Ht. 88.3 cms.). Nallūr, Tafijāvūr District. 

10a and c. Vishnu. Another example of Pallava metal sculpture. All the Pallava features are 
easily discerned in this well-preserved image. 
Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. (Ht. 21 cms.). N. Y. Sastri’s collection, Adyar, Madras. 


rob and d. Vishnu. A Pallava image without the yajfopavita over the right arm. 
Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. (Ht. 25 cms.). Locality unknown. Government Museum, Madras. 
11a. Vishnu. Though worn, this little bronze is of special value for the study of early Pallava 
features in metal. f 
Pallava. 8—oth centuries A.D. (Ht. 15.2 cms.). Formerly in the collection of S. T. Srinivasa 
Gopalachari. f 
IIb. Durga. A Pallava example of Durga but for the later addition of two crude arms in the 
place of all the four lost. 
Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. (Ht. 53.3 cms.). Gautam Sarabhai collection, Ahmedabad. 


IIC. Vishnu. A seated image of Vishnu with yajfiopavita over the right arm. 
Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. (Ht. 16 cms.). Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

12a. Vishnu. A truly fine image of Vishnu with all the Pallava features; srivatsa on the chest and. 
patinated. See Colour Pl. A. 
Pallava. 8th century A.D. (Ht. 21 cms.). Government Museum, Madras. 


12b-c. Maitreya. This shows a combination of Pallava and Chāļukya elements of decoration. 
Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. (Ht. 39.5 cms.). Government Museum, Madras. 

13a-b. Somāskanda. ‘This Somaskanda is probably the best of its kind, resembling early Pallava 
figures. : 
Pallava-Chola transition. gth century A.D. (Ht. 28 cms.). Tiruvālangādu. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


14a. Vishnu. It shows all the features of Pallava workmanship and was originally in the Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras. 
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cde 9—9tb centuries A.D. (Ht. 28.8 cms.). Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, 
ombay. 


14b. Vishnu. The workmanship here is slightly inferior to that of 14a. It was originally in the 
Government Museum, Madras. 


Pallava. gth century A.D. (Ht. 17.6 cms.). Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, 
Bombay. 


፤ 4. ሽው A Pallava image from Nāgapattiņam, suggesting affinities with the Indonesian 
school. l 
Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. (Ht. 10.5 cms.). Government Museum, Madras. 


15a. Trivikrama. An example of this form in metal with the typical antariya mode of the period and 


the yajnopavita over the right arms. It is from the temple at Singanallur, Coimbatore and 
15 under worship. | 


Pallava. 8th century A.D. (Ht. approx. 45 cms.). Singanallur, Coimbatore District. 


15b. Vishnu. An unusually large size of very early Chola date with many Pallava features. 
Pallava. Early Chola transition. g-10th centuries A.D. (Ht. about 120 cms.). Paruttiyūr, 
"Tatijāvūr District. 


16. Najaraja. An example of very early Chola workmanship and is unique in being the only 
representation in metal of Natarāja in the chaturatāņdava pose. Formerly in Sir S. V. Rama- 
murti's collection. | 


Early Chola, 9-Ioth centuries A.D. (Ht. 72 cms.). Tiruvarangulam, former Pudukkottai 
State. National Museum of India, New Delhi. 

17a-b. Parvati. An example of Devi from the Kalyāņasundara group. One of the greatest master- 
pieces of early Chola work. Incorrectly called Matangi Devi. 
Early Chola. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 84 cms.). It was originally in the temple of Konerirājapuram, 
Tafijàvür District. Gautam Sarabhai collection, Ahmedabad. 

18-19. Kalyanasundara, An example of Siva’s marriage in metal showing earlier Pallava tradition 
in early Chola mode. This shows an advancement in Chola work. 
Early Chola. roth century A.D. (Ht. about 80 cms.). Tiruvelvikkudi. Tafijāvūr Art Gallery, 
Tafijāvūr. 

20a. Vrishabhaváhana with consort. A group closely resembling the Vrishabhavāhana group in the 
Tandantottam village. 
Pallava. 8th century A.D. (Ht. 52.7 cms. and 63.5 cms.). Bhedwar collection, Bombay. 

20b. Kulottuñga. This famous portrait of the emperor Kulottuñga III belongs to the late Chola period. 
Late Chola. r2th century A.D. (Ht. about 38 cms.). Originally in the temple, Kalahasti. 


20ር. Cholama Devi. A portrait of a Chola queen. 
Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. about 76 cms.). Originally in the temple, Kālahasti. 
21a. Kalyánasundara. Šiva and Parvati from a complete group of Kalyanasundara with Vishnu 
and Lakshmi giving away Parvati in marriage to Siva. 
Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 96.5 cms.). Tiruveūgādu, Tatijāvūr District. Tañjavür Art 
Gallery, Tafijāvūr. | | 
21b. Kalyānasundara. An early image. 
Early Chola, rīth century A.D. (Ht. 113 cms.). Tiruvottiyür, Madras. 
298. Natardja. An example with Pallava traditions surviving. . 
Early Chola. 9-Ioth centuries A.D. (Ht. 70 cms.). Okkür, Tañjavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 
22b. Sivakdmasundari. The consort of Natarāja in Early Chola metal sculpture. 
Early Chola. g-roth centuries A.D. (Ht. 64 cms.). Okkūr, Tañjavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 
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23. Natarāja and Šivakāmasundarī. These are the original images presented by Rājarāja the Great. 
Early Chola. 1000 A.D. (Ht. about 135 cms.). Brihadiévara temple at Tañjavür. 


24-252. Natardja. A famous image which shows the most perfect representation of rhythmic dance 
as the sculptor Rodin felt it. 


Early Chola. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 114.5 cms.). Tiruvālangādu. Government Museum, Madras. 


25b. Devasenāpati. An early Chola image during the time of Rajendra who appropriately chose 
Skanda, the commander-in-chief of the gods, as his martial ideal. 


d Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 86.5 cms.). Gangaikondacholapuram, Tiruchirāpalli 
strict. 


26. Nataraja and Sivakamasundari. 
Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. about 145 cms.). Kunnāņdārkoil, former Pudukkottai State. 


27a. Nataraja. From the temple at the birthplace of the famous boy saint Tirujfianasambandar. 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Siyali, Tañjávür District. 
27b. Nataraja. Along with the Tiruvālangādu image it is a famous masterpiece. 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 111.3 cms.). Velankanni. Government Museum, Madras. 
28a. Natarāja. Natarāja without prabhā of early date. 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 85 cms.). Punganir, Tafijavir District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


28b. Watarāja. An example of a simpler type with jatās treated in a different way and with 
attendant musical figures. 


Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. go cms.). Melaperumballam, Tañjavür District. Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras. 


29a. Tripurāntaka and Tripurasundari. An original group. 


Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 45 and 40 cms.). Tranquebar (Tarangambādi), Tafijávür 
District. Government Museum, Madras. 


29b. Ardhandrisvara. ‘The finest metal image of this form. An inscription from Tiruvengādu temple 
assigns this image to the reign of Rajadhiraja. See Frontispiece in colour. 


Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. roo cms.). Government Museum, Madras. 


30a-b. Siva as Vishapaharana. This is one of the rare images from the Andhra area to illustrate 
Eastern Chalukya art.. The ornamentation, mode of antariya, katisūtra, keyūras, flat muktā 
Jajfiobavila with double-bell clasps and ribbon fastening, the large ring-shaped fatrakundala, 


and the peculiarly fastened jatā all indicate the early medieval type of work in Andhra and 
the Eastern Chalukya country. 


Eastern Chalukya. roth century A.D. (Ht. 49 cms.). Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City. 


31a-b. Vinddhara. An image of the transitional period from Pallava to Chola with several early 
characteristics. This is from the Tiruppurambiyam temple. 
Early Chola. roth century A.D. (Ht. 79 cms.). Taiijāvūr Art Gallery, Tafijavir. 

32a. Kirātamūrti. A striking image of this form of Siva. 


Early Chola. Late 10th century A.D. (Ht. 91.5 cms.). Tiruvelvikkudi. Tafijāvūr Art Gallery, - 
Tafijàvür. 

32b. Parvati. In the best tradition of the early Chola period, this image appears to be the consort 
of the Tripurantaka from the Brihadigvara temple. It is also from the same temple. 


Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. about 65 cms). Tañjavür Art Gallery, Tafijāvūr. 


33a. Tripurdntaka. Presented by the emperor Rājarāja himself to the Brihadi$vara temple at 
Taiijāvūr as recorded in the inscription on the plinth of the monument. It is one of the eight 
important forms of Tripurantaka as given in the Silpa text and shows the deity with his leg 
planted on the head of Apasmāra, suggesting the tremendous power of Tripuràntakamürti to 
put down evil heroically. Dakshiņāmūrti, with Apasmara under his foot, puts down the evil 
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of ignorance. Nate$a trampling Apasmāra under his foot dispels all the evils of existence by 
the magic of his mighty dance, the supreme amongst the fine arts. 


Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 86.5 cms.). Tañjavür Art Gallery, Talijāvūr. 


33b. Triģurāntakamūrti. A very early image that should come close in point of time to the seated 


34- 


Siva at Kilayür. i 
Early Chola. roth century A.D. (Ht. 76 cms.). Kiļayūr, Tafijavir District. Tafijávür Art 
Gallery, Tafijavir. 
Tripurāntaka. A large imposing image showing Chola art at its best. 
Early Chola. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 109 cms.) Tiruvidaimarudūr. Tafjavür Art Gallery, Tañjavür. 


35. Somāskanda.. This famous image was formerly in the Treasurywala collection. 


36a 


96b 


37a. 


37b. 


38a. 


38b. 


393. 


39b. 


40a. 


40b. 


41a. 


Early Chola. Later half of the roth century A.D. (Ht. 57 cms.). National Museum of India, 
New Delhi. 


. Somaskanda. This Somaskanda is one of the finest specimens of early Chola art and surpassed 


only by the transitional period image from Tiruvalangadu in the Madras Museum. 
. Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 5o cms.). Nidür, Tañjavür District. Government Museum, 
adras. 


FER Sr An important image of the transitional period in the Government Museum, 
adras. 


Pallava-Chola transition. Early roth century A.D. (Ht. 48. ዓ cms.). Sorakkudi. Government 
Museum, Madras. 
Sukhāsana. Seated Siva with lingering Pallava idiom. 
Early Chola. o—roth centuries A.D. (Ht. 76 cms.). Kilayür, Tafijavir District. Tañjāvür Art 
Gallery, Tafijavir. 
Siva from Umüsahita group. One of the largest images of a seated Siva. 
Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. 68 cms.). Kilayür in Tirukkovilür, South Arcot District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 
Vīņādhara. It closely resembles the Vinàdhara (Dakshiņāmūrti No. 2) in the Government 
Museum, Madras. 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Musée Guimet, Paris. 


Vinàdhara. Late phase of Chola work. 


Late Chola. 13th century A.D. (Ht. 86 cms.). Seyyanam, Talijāvūr District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


Rama. Belongs to the last phase of the early Chola period. 

Early Chola. irth century A.D. In Sundaraperumàl temple, Veļārpuram, North Arcot 
District. 

Krishna. Belongs to the last phase of the early Chola period. u 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. In Sundaraperumāl temple, Veļārpuram, North Arcot District. 


Rama. The princely dignity of this Rama image is unparalleled. = 
Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 112 cms.). Vadakkupanayür, Tatijāvūr District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


Sītā. One of the most beautiful feminine figures in the Chola art, a worthy companion of 
Rama (402). | E 

Early Chola. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 88 cms.). Vadakkupaņayūr, Tanjavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 

Lakshmana. Next only to Rama (408) in merit. Note the crown in the case of Rama and 
jatās worked into a crown in the case of Lakshmana. The chhannavira suggests, he 15 8 
warrior. In the group he is clearly the younger prince. | . 

Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 95 cms.). Vadakkupanayur, Tafijavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 
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41b. 


42a. 


Hanuman. A perfect representation of animal devotion. 


Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 58 cms.). Vadakkupanayür, Tafijavar District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


Vishnu with consorts. The best example of an early Chola representation of Vishnu in the 
collection of the Madras Museum. 


Early Chola. C. rooo A.D. (Ht. 83 cms.). Peruntottam, Tañjavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


42b. Srinivasa No. 1. Important for the study of early Chola metal sculpture, as the disposition 


435. 


43b. 


46b. 


472. 


47b. 


of the weapons, the general features and the ornamentation for Vishnu and the Devis 
closely follow the Chola tradition. Another noteworthy feature is that the position of the 
arms of $ri Devi and Bhu Devi is not as in the usual representations, the hands holding the 
lotus and lily being away from the central figure. 

Early Chola. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 44 cms.). Sirupanayür, Tafijāvūr District. 

Detail of Ràma from the group (43b). 

Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 92.3 cms.). Paruttiyür, Tañjavür District. 


Rama, Lakshmana and Suá. This group of images from the temple at Paruttiyür, is simple 
almost to the point of paucity of ornamentation. It is nearly as fine as the Vadakkupaņayūr 
group in the Madras Government Museum (40a, 40b, 412). 


Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 60.6 cms., 92.3 cms., 73 cms.). Paruttiyūr, Tafijavür 
District. 


. Parvati. A simple image with lingering Pallava grace. 


Early Chola. roth century A.D. (Ht. g2 cms.). Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


. Káliya-Krishna. A Chola image in which Pallava traits are discernible. 


Early Chola. roth century A.D. (Ht. 59 cms.). N. Y. Sastri collection, Adyar, Madras. 


. Chandrasekhara. 


Early Chola. roth century A.D. (Ht. 61 cms.). Dharmapuram-ādhīnam, Tafijavir District. 


. Brahmašāstā. An important image of Skanda in this aspect with very early features. 


Early Chola. roth’century A.D. Kilayür, Tafijāvūr District. 


. Ganeía. The finest early Chola representation of Gaņeša in any museum. It shows the | 


realistic elephant head, simple weapons carried in a natural way, and is in every respect 
typical of its period. 


Early Chola. End of the roth century A.D. (Ht. 52 cms.). Velankanni, Tañjavür District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 


Aiyanar. The finest representation of Aiyanār in metal. 


Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 45 cms.). Locality unknown. Tafijavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


Mahesvari. The face is particularly refined. 
Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 50 cms.). Velankanni, Tañjavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


Aiyanār on elephant. An example with the attendant behind him. This reminds us of the 
earlier type of elephant rider in sculpture such as Kumāragupta with attendant chhatra- 
bearer behind him as seen on his coin. 


Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. 57 cms.). Togür, Tafijavir District. Government Museum, 
Madras. 


48a. Máhesvari. Larger than the Māhešvarī (475) and equally fine and better executed. 


48b. 


Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 75 cms.). Gautam Sarabhai collection, Ahmedabad. 


Kali. An important example as it is inscribed in Chola characters and is mentioned as a 
processional deity. 
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Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 44 cms.). Senniyanvidudi, Tafijavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


49a. Chandrasekhara. An image of Chandrašekhara, important not only for its workmanship 
but also for the inscription on the pedestal in letters of about the end of the 11th century or 
the beginning of the rath century A.D. The inscription reads svastisri arumolidevapurattup- 
palaparisvaramudayar koilil ribali eluntarulum tevar hastichālai nayanār. Hail prosperity, the god 


of Hastichālai who is carried in sribali in the 1 ig tai 
Ean i 7 ali in the local temple of Phalabhariévara (Siva) in the 


Late Chola. 11-12th centuries A.D. (Ht. l 
the Musée Guimet. Paris. (Ht. 34 cms.). Presented by Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil to 


4 


49b. Ganesa. 


e Chola. rath century A.D. (Ht. 45 cms.). Semangalam, Tafijavir District. Trivandram 
useum. i 
50. Mahishamardini. A rare Chola image as this form is not at all frequent in metal sculpture. 


m oie 1000 A.D. (Ht. 75 cms.). Turaikādu, Tañjavür District. Government Museum, 


51. Vrishabhavahanamirti and Devi. 
*Late Chola, r2—r3th centuries A.D. Vedáranyam, Tafijavir District. 


52a. Vrishabhavāhanamūrti. ‘The departure from the Chola idiom has commenced. 
Early Vijayanagara. 15th century A.D. Dharmapuram-àdhinam math. Taiijāvūr District. 
52b. Bhairava. 


Early Chola. IIth century A.D. (Ht. 109 cms.). Tiruveūgādu. Taiijāvūr Art Gallery, 
Tafijāvūr. . 

53a. Chandikesvara. A remarkable figure showing the devotion of the steward of Siva’s household. 
Early Chola. Late roth century A.D. (Ht. 44 cms.). Okkür, Tatijāvūr District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 

53b. Kannappa. There is no finer representation of the hunter saint in Chola art. 
Early Chola. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 50 cms.). Tiruvālaūgādu. Government Museum, Madras. 


54a. Chandikesvara. The arrangement of hair and the devout expression on the face are noteworthy. 
Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 66 cms.). Velankanni, Tañjavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 

54b. Chandikefvara. This is an unusual representation of Chaņdikešvara with the axe in one hand 
and the other hand held in reverential ardhdfjali attitude. This is probably the only 
representation of its kind. 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 63 cms.). Belür. Government Museum, Madras. 

55a. Sürya. Images of Sürya are very rare: After Rājendra's return from his Gangetic expedition, 
temples for Sürya became more popular and the Suryanarkoil in the Tafijavir District 
is famous, as is another one in Kafichipuram. This Sürya image of the early Chola period 
vies with the Ceylon one (55b). | 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 56 cms.). Harišchandrapuram, Taiijāvūr District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 

55b. Sürya. ል metal image of Sürya showing Chola influence in Ceylon. Early Chola. 11th century 
A.D. (Ht. 54 cms.). Polonnāruva. Colombo Museum. 

56a. Appar. A well-known example of the great saint and contemporary of Mahendravarman 
Pallava. His intense devotion is clearly seen in his attitude and in the hands clasped in 
afjali. The spud held against his shoulder lacks the flattened end usually seen in other 
sculptures of this saint. | 
Early Chola. rrth century A.D. (Ht. 58.4 cms.). Polonnaruva. Colombo Museum. 
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56b. Tirujñanasambandar. . This is probably the most famous representation in Chola art of the 
boy saint singing with cymbals in his hand to keep time. 


Early Chola. rrth century A.D. (Ht. 48.6 cms.). Polonnāruva. Colombo Museum. 


56c. Māņikkavāchaka. A well-known saint, author of the Tiruvāchakam, which, according to a 
Tamil proverb, should soften the heart of even the hardest into a stream of devotion. 


Early Chola. rr—r2th centuries A.D. (Ht. 54.2 cms.). Polonnāruva. Colombo Museum. 


57a. Sundara. ‘This is another famous example of the youthful saint who was led away by Siva to 
his abode at Tiruvennainallir on his marriage day and of which legend there is an 
elaborate representation in painting in the Brihadiévara temple at Tafijāvūr. 


Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 62.6 cms.). Polonnāruva. Colombo Museum. 
57b. Manikkavachaka. A somewhat later example but important by reason of the inscription 


namahsivaya on the manuscript of Tiruvāckakam in his hand which indicates a definite date 
for the deity by the style of the letters. 


Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. 50.7 cms.). National Museum of India, New Delbi. 


58. Parvati. An image with all the charm of the transitional period from Pallava to Chola. 


Early Chola. C. g—roth centuries A.D. (Ht. 69.5 cms.). Cora Tinken Burnett bequest 1957. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


59a. Parvati. A seated Parvati from either an Umāsahita or Somāskanda group. 
Early Chola. C. ፤000 A.D. (Ht. 42.2 cms.). Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
59b. Pārvatī. Another image of similar type. | 
Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 34.3 cms.). Bhedwar collection, Bombay. 
Goa. Chandrasekhara. A very simple, slender and sparsely ornamented image. 
Early Chola. Late roth century A.D. (Ht. 38 cms.). Semangalam, Tañjavür District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 


Gob. Parvati. Slender, sparingly ornamented, and in several respects resembling the previous 
image. 


Early Chola. Late 1oth century A.D. (Ht. 60 cms.). Semangalam, Taijāvūr District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 


61a. Chandīkešvara. 


Early Chola. roth century A.D. (Ht. 53 cms.). Semangalam, Tafijavar District. Government 
. Museum, Madras. 


61b. Chandrafekhara. A fine example with traces of early Chola workmanship. 
Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. 33.5 cms.). Haridas Swali collection, Bombay. 


62a. Buddha attended by Nagaraja chauri-bearers. This is one of the finest images from the Nāga- 
pattinam hoard. 
Early Chola. C. rooo A.D. (Ht. 74. 5 cms.). Nāgapattiņam, Tafijavir District. Government 

. Museum, Madras. 

62b. Buddha. An equally fine and unusually large image of the Master. 
Early Chola. g-1oth centuries A.D. (Ht. 89 cms.). Nāgapattiņam, Tafjàvür District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 

63a. Avalokitesvara. This image is noteworthy for showing ajina-yajfopavita in a metal figure. 
Early Chola. Late 11th century A.D. Kadiri, Mangalore District. 

63b. Buddha with hand in vyākhyānamudrā. This is quite different from the abhayamudrā or the 
dharmachakrapravartanamudrā, the former usual in early sculpture and the latter in sculpture 


from North India and the Deccan for suggesting preaching. Here the vyakhyanamudra of 
the teaching Dakshinamürti, usual in the South, is introduced for the preaching Buddha also. 


Early Chola. Late 11th century A.D. Kadiri, Mangalore District. 
64a. Sudaršana. This is a remarkable representation of the personified wheel of Vishnu. The. 
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wheel on the head is interesting as it shows a continuity of tradition from earlier times, as 
noticed at Deogarh and elsewhere. i 


Late Chola. 12—13th centuries A.D. (Ht. 54 cms.). Locali — 
District. Government Museum, Madras, i ). Locality unknown, probably Taíjavür 


64b. Kaumodaki. A representation of the personified club of Vishnu. This is all the more 
interesting as the club of Vishnu is always personified as a female and not as a male. Per- 
sonification of weapons was discontinued by about the 8th century A.D. and it is unusual to 
find its continuity at this late period and particularly the form of the club in male form. 


Late Chola. 12-13th centuries A.D. (Ht. 54 cms.). Localit fijāvū 
District. Government Museum, Medias va SL tera aa 
65a. Süla of Durga or Šūlapidāri. It has her figure right on it to suggest it is Durga. 
Late Chola. 13th century A.D. (Ht. 47 cms.). Saināpuram, Tafijāvūr District. Government 
Museum, Madras. š; 
65b. 58/2 of Siva. "The trident of Siva with his figure on it to denote itis of Siva. 
Late Chola. r3th century A.D. (Ht. 45 cms.). Sikkal, Tafijàvür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 
66a-b. Annapūrņā. The decorative details of the garment and coiffure are most artistically fashioned. 


Late Chola. r2th century A.D. (Ht. 60 cms.). Tafijavar District. Gautam Sarabhai 
collection, Ahmedabad. 


66c. Devotee. 


Late Chola. r2th century A.D. (Ht. 54.5 cms). Tafijavar District. Gautam Sarabhai 
collection, Ahmedabad. | | 


67. Sundaramürti. A simple but effective image of the saint. 


Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. 61 cms.). Kilayür, Taūijāvūr District. Tafijavür Art 
Gallery, Taüjàvür. 


68a. Parvati. This little figure recalls something of early Chola grace. The patterns on the 
garment are clearly worked. 
Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. 30 cms.). Haridas Swali collection, Bombay. 

68b. Lakshmi. An unusual image supposed to be of Renuka fashioning a mud pot out of sand 
everyday to fetch water, which according to the story, was possible because of the merit 


of her great devotion to her husband. But more likely this is just Lakshmi, from a 
Kalyànasundara group, holding the bride Párvati to be given away in marriage to Siva. 


Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. 65.5 cms.). Gautam Sarabhai collection, Ahmedabad. 


69a. Pradoshamürit. 
Late Chola. r2—r3th centuries A.D. (Ht. 50 cms.). Government Museum, Madras. 


69b. Natefa. A well-known image of Nataràja. 
Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. 153.9 cms.). National Museum, Amsterdam. 


40a. Natesa. 
Late Chola. r2th century A.D. (Ht. 113 cms.). Kaņkoduttavanitam, Taiijāvūr District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 


70b. Natesa. The jatās are elaborate, as also the halo. 


Early. Chola. rīth century A.D. (Ht. 112.5 cms.). Vellālagaram. Tafjàvür District. 
Musée Guimet, Paris. 


41a. Vishnu. ሽሽ | 
Late Chola. reth century A.D. (Ht. 84.5 cms.). Probably Tañjāvūr District. National 
Museum of India, New Delhi. 


Jib. Vishnu. Shows early Chola grace. . 
Early-late Chola transition, Early 12th century A.D. (Ht. 76.5 cms.). Peruntottam, Tafijavür 
District. Tafijavar Art Gallery, Tanjavir. 
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72a. Káli. An image recalling early Chola grace. 
Early-late Chola transition. Early 12th century A.D. (Ht. 64 cms.). Taiijāvūr Art Gallery, 
Taiijāvūr. i 
72b. Durga. A fine image with early Chola features. 
Early-late Chola transition. Early 12th century A.D. (Ht. 78.5 cms.). Tiruvalañjuli, 
Taūjāvūr District. Tanjavir Art Gallery, Tañjāvůr. ! | 
73a. Venugopala. An image showing Venugopala with a single pair of arms. 
Late Chola. r2th century A.D. Nāgapattiņam, Tafijaviir District. 


73b. Chandikefvara. A fine example of late Chola workmanship. 
Late Chola. 12-13th centuries A.D. Dharmapuram-àdhinam, Tañjavür District. 


74a. Yoganarasimha. An image with the ardhayogapatia on the left leg. 
Early-late Chola transition. Early 12th century A.D. (Ht. 16.5 cms.). Locality unknown. 
Government Museum, Madras. 

740. Yoganarasimha. A very late image of the period with the yogapatta on both knees, returned 
by the Madras Museum to the villagers of Mafijakkudi from where it was originally acquired. 
Late Chola. 13th century A.D. (Ht. 65 cms.): Mafijakkudi, Tañjāvūr District. 

45a. Adhikāranandī with consort. Images of Adhikāranandī are represented with bovine head. But 


examples with a human head without horns and with consort are rather rare. With all the 
attributes of Siva he stands like Umāsahita and is distinguished by his hands in afjalt. 


Late Chola-Vijayanagara transition. 13-14th centuries A.D. (Ht. 72 cms.). Sir Cowasji 
`+ Jehangir collection, Bombay. 
75b; Katkāla. The only one of its kind in any museum. 


Late Chola. 13th century A.D. (Ht. 33 cms). Tirukkalar, Tafijávür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 


768. Somāskanda. 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Formerly in the collection of S. T. Srinivasa Gopalachari. 
46b. Vishnu with consorts. An unusual figure with a single pair of arms with faükha and chakra on 
palms and prominent vanamālā, a rare feature in South Indian bronzes. 
Late Chola. 13th century A.D. (Ht. 32 cms.). Komal, Tafjàvür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 
775. Vishnu. An important early image of the Chera school. 
Early Chera. 9th century A.D. (Ht. 56 cms.). Trivandrum Museum. 


77b-c. Vishnu. Another important early image of the Chera school. 
Early Chera. oth century A.D. (Ht. 15:5 cms.). Trivandrum Museum. 


78. Nataraja. A unique image of the Madurai type with the right leg raised instead of the left. 
Early Pandya. Early 11th century A.D. (Ht. 105 cms.). Poruppumettupatti, Madurai District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 

795.. Vašodā-Krishņa. An example of the mother and child motif. 

Late Chola-Vijayanagara tansition. 13-14th centuries A.D. (Ht. 12.5 cms.). Togür, Tafijávür 
District. Government Museum, Madras. 

79b. Bálasubrahmanya. An image recalling late Chola work. It is the decorative charm in this 
chubby figure that calls for attention. 

Vijayanagara. 15th century A.D. (Ht. 50 cms.). Arayankudi, Tanjavir District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 

80a. Parvati. A typical example of post-Chola development. 

Vijayanagara. 16th century A.D. (Ht. 91.5 cms.). Tiruvelvikkudi, Tafijávür District. Tañjavür 
Art Gallery; Tañjävūr. 
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805. Paruati. A well-known image with graceful flexions. 


Vijayanagara. 16-17th century A.D. (Ht. 93 cms.). Jambavānodi. National Museum of 
India, New Delhi. : 


81a. Royal devotee. A royal portrait of the early phase of late Chola art. 


Late Chola. Early 12th century A.D. (Ht. . š 
Ahmedabad. "E ( 74 cms.). Gautam Sarabhai collection, 


81b. Chola queen. Another royal portrait. . 
Late Chola. rath century A.D. (Ht. 53. 5 cms.). Gautam Sarabhai collection, Ahmedabad. 


82a. K ji rani ae his a“ Tirumalāmbā and Chinnādevī. This remarkable portrait group 
15 to be counted amongst the great masterpieces of the Vij i is 1 
Tirumalai temple on the hill. B Mic D one ss 
Vijayanagara. 16th century A.D. (Ht. about 122 cms.). Tirupati. 


82b. Kolaga Rishi. Portrait of a devotee with the grace of early Chola work. 
Late Chola. Early rath century A.D. Kodikarai, Tañjavür District. 
83a. Balakrishna. 


Late Chola. 12-13th centuries A.D. (Ht. 60.5 cms.). Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India, Bombay. 


83b. Káliya- Krishna. We can compare this with the very early Chola Kālīya-Krishņa in N. Y. 
Sastri's collection (44b) to see how the features transform after the lapse of some centuries. 
Vijayanagara. 15th century A.D. Sundaraperumālkoil, Taiijāvūr District. 


84. Nataraja. An early Natarāja somewhat later than the Okkür one (222). 
Early Chola. 9-Ioth centuries A.D. Sivapuram, Tafjàvür District. 


85 and 88a. Kalyāņasundaramūrti. A rare example of a complete group showing Vishnu and Lakshmi 
giving away Parvati in wedlock to Siva. It is most important from this point of view, and 
aesthetically almost approaches the Tiruvelvikkudi group (18-19). 

Early Chola. 11th century A.D. (Ht. 95.2 cms.). Tiruvengādu, Tañjavür District. Tafijavür 
Art Gallery, Taūjāvūr. 


86 and 88b. Vrishabhavahanamiirii with Devi. ‘This is an example of superb early Chola representa- 
tion of the deity with hair arranged as a circular jatābhāra in ushnisha fashion. An inscription 
in the temple at Tiruvengādu where this was found along with other bronzes mentions the 
gift of Vrishbhavāhanamūrti to the temple in 1011 A.D. and the Devi in the subsequent 
year. So it is one of the definitely dated early Chola bronzes. (Inscription No. 457 of 1918). 
The image is of the time of Rājarāja. 

Early Chola. 1011 A.D. (Ht. 106.5 cms. and 03 cms.). Tiruvengadu, Tafijavür District. 
Tañjavür Art Gallery, Tanjavir. | 

87. Bhikshātana. An early Chola representation of this deity. An inscription from Tiruveñgadu men- 
tions its gift to the temple in about 1048 A.D. referring to it as Pichchadevar or Bhikshatana 
(Inscription No. 450 of 1918). 

Early Chola. 1048 A.D. (Ht. 89 cms.). Tiruvengadu, Tafijávür District. Taūijāvūr Art Gallery, 
Tafijāvūr. 

8g. Tripurāntaka, Tripurasundarī and female attendant. "This is not only a complete Tripurāntaka 
group but also illustrates surviving Pallava traditions in early Chola times on the Pandya 
border with a basic Pāņdya idiom. 

Pandya, roth century A.D. Under worship in the Siva temple at Kodumudi, Coimbatore 
District, Madras. 

goa-b. Natesa dancing in the lalita mode. The only metal image known presenting Nateša in this 
dance mode. This is a rare example like the Nateša from Tiruvarangulam which is in the 
chatura pose (16). It belongs to the same school as the Tripurantaka group (89). 

Pandya. roth century A.D. (Ht. 63.5 cms.). Under worship in the Siva temple at Kodu- 
mudi, Coimbatore District, Madras. 
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91a-b. Vishnu. From the Kodumudi group showing Pallava traditions i ly Chola tim 
the Pandya border, with a b b idiom. ቄ.ትተፕተተዯትፕትተፕትተ. ምም 


rātē Ioth century A.D. Under worship in the temple at Kodumudi, Coimbatore District, 

as. | 

92a. Venugopala. An image with four arms. 
Late Chola. 12th century A.D. From Ādijagannāthasvāmi Temple, Tiruppallani, Rāma- 
nathapuram District. 

92b. Gajāntaka. The best example of its kind from the temple at Valuvür. 
Early Chola. Late rīth century A.D. Valuvür, Tañjavür District. 


93a. Dakshiņāmūrti. A miniature bronze typical of the Vijayanagara period. 
Vijayanagara. r6th century A.D. (Ht. 11 cms.). Musée Guimet, Paris. 

93b. Bhairava. 
Early Chola. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 41 cms.). Musée Guimet, Paris. 

93c. Somāskanda. Though typical of early Chola work, the dangling legs of Siva and Parvati are 
rather twisted. 
Early Chola. IIth century A.D. (Ht. 58 cms.). Musée Guimet, Paris. 

94a. Devi. The ornamental details in this figure clearly suggest the type as it occurs in late Chera 
paintings. This is obvious in the Kathakali pattern of dress and make-up. 
Late Chera. 17th century A.D. (Ht. 52 cms.). Government Museum, Madras. 

94b. Adhikaranandi with consort. Examples of Adhikāranandi with consort being somewhat rare, 
this is interesting for the study of this icon. | 
Vijayanagara. 14th century A.D. (Ht. 88 cms.). Tirumullaivāšal, Tafijāvūr District. Tañjavür 
Art Gallery, Tanjavir. i 

95a. Detail of Sridevi. Peruntottam. f 
Early Chola. C. rooo A.D. (Ht. 64 cms.). Peruntottam, Tañjavür District, Government 
Museum, Madras. 


95b. Siva as Kalyánasundara. Jt was originally in the Konerirajapuram Temple and with his consort 
(erroneously known as Mātangi in the Gautam Sarabhai collection) formed a splendid pair. 
The features of this image are in the grand style of early Chola sculpture. 


Early Chola. 1000 A.D. (Ht. 109.2 cms.). Bhedwar collection, Bombay. 


96a. Kalantakamürti. A forceful image in action. 
Vijayanagara. 15th century A.D. Tirukkadayūr, Tafijāvūr District. 


96b. Dipalakshmi. The damsel carries a metal pan which became such a common motifin Vijaya- 
nagara art in all temples and which was offered as a votive gift. It is typical for workman- 
ship and decorative detail of the Nayak period. The lower garment continued upwards to 
cover the breasts is characteristic in Vijayanagara and Nayak art. 


Nayak. 17th century A.D. Madurai. 


96c. Herambaganapati. A late example of the rigmarole of iconography. 
Vijayanagara. 15th century A.D. Nagapattinam, Taiijāvūr District. 


97. Vrishvāhanamūrti with consort and Nandi. This is a remarkable image not only for its aesthetic 
quality but also because it is the most complete early group yet found of this form of Siva 
in metal. | 


Early Chola, 11th century A.D. (Ht. roo.4 cms.). Under worship in the Akshyalingasvàmi 
temple, Kilvelür, Nagapattinam, Tafijavir District. 


= መያ 


‘98. Ardhanārīsvara with bull. ‘This is a remarkable Ardhanarišvara image with a good deal yet of 
the grace of Early Chola sculpture still present in the r2th century. This is particularly 
important as it is a complete group with the Nandi present. The hand of the female is on 
the bull. 
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Late Chola. 12th century A.D. (Ht. about 120 cms.). Now under worship in the Amrita- 
ghatešvara temple, Melakadambür, Tañjavür District. l 


99. Uma and Skanda of Somāskanda group. This is probably the most beautiful and almost uncon- 
ventional representation of two figures. The grace in the face, the contours of the form, the 
modelling of the torso, the breast and the stomach and the feet of Devi, and the juvenile 
pose of innocence of Skanda, the look of reverie in his eyes, and the modelling of the child's 


stomach, bespeak the facile hand of a great master. The complete group should have been 
a splendid one indeed. 


Early Chola. g-roth centuries A.D. (Ht. 60.3 cms.). Under worship in the Pallavanikvara- 
svāmi temple, Pallavanīśvaram, Sirkali, Tañjāvūr District. 


100a. Wartešvara. Noteworthy here is the ürdh»alinga of Siva, the lalita mode of his dance on 


the bull, accompanying ganas and the ten hands composing what Kālidāsa would call 
bhujataruvana. 


Pala. roth century A.D. (Ht. 40 cms.). Under worship in the Amri 
Melakadambūr, Taiijāvūr District. ) rship in the Ámritaghate$vara temple, 


100b, Kali. One of the finest early representations of this deity. 


Early Chola. C. roth century A.D. (Ht. 40.3 cms.). Von der Heydt collection. Rittberg 
Museum, Zurich. 


The photographs reproduced in this volume were made available by the institutions and individuals listed below, 
whose courtesy is here gratefully acknowledged. National Museum of India, New Delhi—frontispiece, Colour Plate A; 
figs. 3, 42 and 44; pls. 1c, 3a, 4, 50-75, 10a, 100, 12, 19b, 14c, 16, 22, 25a, 28b, 29a, 33, 35-37, 40b, 41a, 422, 44b, 
46-47, 50, 54b, 55a, 57b, 60-612, 64-66, 69a, 70a, 71a, 74a, 76b, 79, 8ob, 94a, 95. Bhulabhai Memorial Institute, 
Bombay—Colour Plate B; pls. 32b, 61b, 67, 68a. Mrs. Ruth Reeves—figs. 1 and 2. Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi—figs. 34, 35, 39, 40, 45-52; pls. 2a, 9, 18, 19, 20b, 906, 21, 23, 25b-27, 31, 32a, 34, 39, 41b, 45, 51-52, 53b, 
m b-73, 75, 77, 80a, 815-82, 83b, 85-88b, 92, 94b, 96. Government Museum, Madras—figs. 31, 36, 37, 41; pls. ra, 
10b, 10d, 13a, 152, 28a, 29b, 38b, 40a, 42b, 43b, 48b, 532, 542, 63, 74b, 78, 84, 88c-91. S. S. Aiyar Photo Co., Madras 
一 fg. 38. Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay—pls. 1b, 2c, 5a, 8, 11b, 14a, 14b, 17, 76a, 83a. Colombo 
Museum—pls. 1d, 55b-57a. Victoria and Albert Museum, London—pl. 2b. Royal Academy of Arts, London—3b, 7b, 
7c, 24, 48a, 59a, 62, 68b, 81a. Indian Museum, Calcutta—pl. 11c. Shri Srinivasa Gopalachari, Madras—pls. 11a, 
20a, 59b, 95b. Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City—pl. 30. Musée Guimet, Paris—pls. 38a, 495, 70b, 93. 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.—pl. 44a. Zurich City Museum—pl. 49b. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City—pl. 58. Institut d'Indologie, Pondicherry—pls.97-100a. Rittberg Museum, Zurich—pl. 1oob. Author 


~—figs. 4-30, 43; pl. 15b. 
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B.C. 


A.D. 


322-298 
274-237 
237-185 
200 
80-104 
104-128 
170-199 
175-193 


200 
280-340 
345-360 
350-430 
410-445 
543 
566-598 
598-609 
575-600 
590-620 
600-630 
609-642 
624-641 
620-645 
641-678 
645-670 
655-681 
650-668 
668-670 
670-680 
670-710 
673-682 
680-720 
681-696 
682-706 
696-733 
706-718 
710-730 
710-755 
720-731 
731-796 
730-765 
7337745 
745-753 
742-756 
756-773 
7557772 
765-815 
772-808 
773-780 
780-792 
792-814 


Chandragupta Maurya. 

Aśoka. ` 

Successors of ASoka. 

Sātavāhana power in the Deccan. 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
Vāsishthīputra Puļumāvi. 
Yajñašri Šātakarņī. 

Chera Sehgunnuvan, Pandya Nedun- 
jeliyan, Choļa Karikāla. 

Sirivira Purisadata—Ikshvaku. 
Pravarasena I—Vakataka, 
Mayūra$arman—Kadamba, 


Šālaūkāyanas, Kadarhbas, Western Gatigas. 


Pravarasena I1— Vákataka. 
Pulakesin I fortifies Bādāmi. 
Kirtivarman I—Western Chāļukya. 
Mafhgales$a— Western Chāļukya. 
Sirhhavishnu—Pallava. 
Kadungon—Pandya. 
Mahendravarman I—Pallava, 
Pulakegin II 一 Western Chāļukya. 


Kubja Vishņuvardhana—Eastern Chāļukya. 


Māravarman Avani$ūlāmaņi—Pāņdya. 
Jayasirnha I 一 Eastern Chāļukya. 
Sendan Jayantavarman—Pandya. 
Vikramaditya I—Western Chāļukya. 
Narasimhavarman 1—Pallava. 
Mahendravarman II—Pallava. 
Paramesvaravarman I—Pallava. 
Arikesari Maravarman—Pandya. 
Vishnuvardhana II—Eastern Chāļukya. 


Narasithhavarman II Ràjasirnba—Pallava. 


Vinayáditya—Western Chajukya. 
Magi Yuvaraja—Eastern Chāļukya. 
Vijayaditya—Western Chá]ukya. 
Jayasithha II 一 Eastern Chāļukya. 
Kochchadayan Ranadhira—Pandya. 
Vishnuvardhana III—Eastern Chāļukya, 
Parameāvaravarman II—Pallava. 
Nandivarman II Pallavamalla— Pallava. 
Māravarman Rajasitnha—Pandya. 
Vikramaditya II—Western Chá]ukya. 
Kirtivarman—Western Chāļukya. 
Dantidurga-—Rashtraküfa. 

Krishna I—Rāshtrakūta. 

Vijayáditya I—Eastern Chāļukya. 
Varaguna I—Pandya. 

Vishņuvardhana IV—Eastern Chāļukya, 
Govinda II—Rashtraküfa. 
Dhruva—Rāshtrakūta. 

Govinda III—Rāshtrakūja. 


A.D. 808-847 


814-880 
815-862 
847-849 
849-892 


° 850-871 


862-880 
871-907 
880-915 
88o-goo 
892-921 
900-920 
907-955 
915-927 
921-927 
928-935 
927-930 
930-955 
935-940 
935-947 
940-967 
947-970 
956 
956-973 
967-972 
972-973 
970-973 
973-985 
973-997 
985-1015 
997-1008 
1000-1030 
1000-1011 
1008-1015 
1011-1018 
1012-1044 
1015-1042 
1019-1061 
1030-1075 
1042-1068 
1018-1054 
1038-1068 
1052-1064 
1063-1069 
1068-1076 
1068-1076 
1068-1070 
1070-1120 
1076-1127 
1076-1147 


Vijayüditya II 一 Eastern Chāļukya. 
Amoghavarsha I—Rashtraküta. 
Šrīmāra Srivallabha—Pandya. 
Kali Vishnuvardhana—Eastern Chāļukya. 
Gunaga Vijayāditya—BEastern Chāļukya. 
Vijayalaya—Chola. 
Varagunavarma JI—Pandya. 
Aditya I—ChoJa. | 
Krishna II—Rashtraküfa. 
Parāntaka Viranarayana—Pàandya. 
Chàlukya Bhima—Eastern Chá]ukya. 
Māravarma Rajasimha II—Pàndya. 
Parāntaka—Ghoļa. 
Indra JII—Rāshtrakūta. 
Amma I—Eastern Chāļukya, 
Yuddhamalla II—Eastern Chāļukya. 
Amoghavarsha II—Rāshtrakūta. 
Govinda IV—Rāshķrakūta. 
Amoghavarsha III—Ràshtraküta. 
Chá]ukya Bhima II 一 Eastern Chāļukya. 
Krishna III—Rashtraküta. 
Amma TI 一 了 Eastern Chāļukya. 
Arifíjaya—Cho]a. 
Sundara Cho]a—Cho]a. 
Khottiga—Rāshtrakūta. 
Karka II—Rāshtrakūta, 
Dānārņava—Eastern Chāļukya. 
Uttama Cho]a—Cho]a. 
Taila II—Western Chāļukya. 
Rājarāja—Choļa. 
Satyā$raya—Western Chāļukya. 
Beta—Kākatīya. 
Saktivarman—Eastern Chāļukya. 
Vikramáditya V--Western Chāļukya. 
Vimaladitya—Eastern Chāļukya. 
Rajendra Gargaikoņdachoļa—Ghoļa. 
Jagadekamalla—Western Chāļukya. 
Rājarāja Narendra—Eastern Chāļukya. 
Prola I—Kākatiya. 
Somesvara I—Western Chāļukya. 
Ràjàdhiraja— Cho]a. 
Vajrahasta— Eastern Ganga. 
Rajendra II—Cho]a. 
Virarijendra—Chola. 
Rājarāja I—Eastern (22288. 
Somešvara II—Western Chāļukya. 
Adhirājendra—Choļa, 
Rajendra Kulottuhga I—Choja. 
Vikramaditya VI—Western Chalukya. 
Anantavarma Chodagaügadeva— 
Eastern Ganga. 


A.D. 


1025-1110 
IIOO-IIIÍ 
1100-1152 
1100-1158 
1118-1135 
1127-1196 
1135-1150 
1136-1151 
1146-1173 
1150-1164 
1152-1173 
1158-1195 
1163-1183 
1173-1220 
1163-1178 
1178-1218 
1183-1200 
1195-1198 
1199-1262 
1216-1256 
1238-1264 
1220-1238 
1233-1267 


Beta II —Kákatiya. 

Ballala I—Hoysa]a. 
Vishnuvardhana—Hoysalja. 

Prola II—Kakatiya. 

Vikrama Cho]a—Chola. 
Somešvara III 一 Western Chāļukya. 
Kulottunga II 一 Chola， 
Jagadekamalla II 一 Western Chāļukya, 
Rajaraja II—Cho]a. 

Taila III 一 Western Chajukya. 
Narasimha I—Hoysala. 
Pratāparudra I—Kākatīya. 


Jagadekamalla III- 一 Western Chāļukya. 


Ballala 11—EHoysa]a. 

~ Rajadhiraja II—Cho]a. 
Kulottuñga III—Cho]a. 
Somešvara [V—Western Chāļukya. 
Mahādeva—Kākatīya. 
Gaņapatī —Kākatīya. 
Rājarāja III—Cho]a. 
Narasimha I—Eastern Ganga. 
Narasirhha II Hoysala. 
Some$vara—Hoysaļa. 


A.D. 


I254-1292 
1251-1268 
1246-1279 
1262-1296 
1268-1310 
1295-1926 
1336-1357 
1344-1377 
1377-1404 
1406-1422 
1422-1446 
1447-1465 
1465-1485 
1486-1491 
1491-1505 
1505-1509 
1599-1529 
1539-1542 
1542-1576 
1570-1585 
1586-1614 
1614-1630 
1630-1642 


GHRONOLOGY OF SOUTH 


Narasimha III—Hoysa]a. 
Jafaivarma Sundara—Pandya. 
Rajendra III Chola, 
Rudrāmbā—Kākatīya. 
Māravarma KulaSekhara—Pandgya. 
Pratāparudra II—Kākatīya, 
Harihara I—Vijayanagara. 

Bukka I—Vijayanagara. 

Harihara II—Vijayanagara. 
Devarāya 1—Vijayanagara. 
Devarāya II —Vijayanagara. 
Mallikarjuna—Vijayanagara. 
Virūpāksha II—Vijayanagara. 
Sāļuva Narasirhha— Vijayanagara. 
Immadi Narasirnaha—Vijayanagara. 
Vira Narasithha—Vijayanagara. 
Krishņadevarāya—Vijayanagara. 
Achyutadevarāya—Vijayanagara, 
Sadasiva—Vijayanagara. 

Sri Ranga I—Vijayanagara. 
Venkata II 一 Vijayanagara. 
Rāmadevarāya—Vijayanagara, 
Venkata III —Vijayanagara. 
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GLOSSARY 


Abhañga 
abhaya 
abhinaya 
āhūyavarada 


akshamālā 
ananta 


alidha 


ālvūr 
ānandatāņdava 
angahüras 
angula 

an jalt 

aniariya 
anugrahamūrti 
apasmāra 


ardhachandrahasta 


ardhamaņdapa 


ardhaparyanikasana 


ardhakshi 
adharju 
ardhayogapaita 


ardhayogāsana 


ardhoruka 
asamyutahasta 
āsana 

ashtatāla 
atibhanga 
ayudhapurushas 


Bhakta 

bhava 

bhittika 
bhringipada 
bhujarigatrāsita 


bhkūsparša 


biruda 
brahmasūtra 


Chakra 
chatura 
chaturvyūha 


chhannavira 
chinmudra 
cire-berdue 


slight flexion 


"hand suggestive of protection 


gesticulate 


attitude of hand suggesting beckoning 
to confer a boon 


rosary 

variety of armlet 

warrior's pose with right leg bent for- 
ward and left drawn back 
saintly devotee of Vishnu 

dance pose 

bodily gryations in a dance pose 
unit of measurement 

hands clasped in adoration 
lower garment 

benevolent form 

evil and ignorance personified 


hands in crescent moon-like form to 
hold fire 


half hall; the smailer hall connecting 
the shrine and the larger pillared hall 
(mandapa) 

seated with both the legs on the seat, 
one raised up and the other bent 

one of the five sthānas or positions 

one of the five sthánas or positions 


hand around one bent leg in meditative 
pose 


meditative mode of seat with ardha- 
Jyogapatta . 

shorts 

single hand in dance gesticulation 
seated pose 

measurement of images by eight tālas 
multi-flexed pose 

weapons personified 


devotee 

emotion 

one of the five sthanas or positions 
a tiny bell on the leg 


‘scared by snake,’ dance pose suggestive 
of movement away from a snake out of 
fear 


earth-touching attitude as when Buddha 
called earth as witness 


title 
plumbline 


wheel of Vishnu 
lit. clever, dance pose 


the four arrays of Vishnu forms, 
Vasudeva, Sankarshaņa, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha 


cross-belt 
hand connoting knowledge 
French word meaning ‘lost-wax process’ 


Dandahasto 
dašatāla 
dhammilla 


dharmachakrapravartana- 


mudrā 
dhattūra 
dhyána 
dhyānaštoka 


dipalakshmi 
dvibhaīiga 


Ekatāla 


Gadā 
gaņas 
ghana 
gopura 


Hasta 


hasta-svastika 
hastiSaundika 


Jalamayastambha 


Jalà 
jatābhāra 
jatāmakuta 
jīvātma 


` Juāilākeša 


Kalaša 
kanakasabhā 


kantht 

kapāla 

karaņa 
karatidamakuta 
karihasta 
karmāra 
kartarimukha 


kaša l 
katakamukha 
katisūtra 


hand straight like a rod 
measurement of images by ten tālas 
a variety of coiffure 


hand suggesting the first turning of the 
wheel of law by Buddha at Sārnāth 


a flower 
meditation or hands in meditation 


contemplative hymn to mentally pic- 
ture the iconography of the deity 


auspicious lamp-bearer damsel 
duoflex pose 


measurement of images by one tāla 


club of Vishnu 

dwarf followers of Siva 
solid (casting) 

temple gateway 


mode of hand suggestive in dance, 
single asamyuta or double samyuta 


hands crossed 


mode of wearing the lower garment to 
suggest the contour of the elephant's 
trunk 


liquid pillar of victory 
locks of hair of an ascetic 
mass of locks of hair 
crown of locks of hair 
individual soul 

flaming hair 


pot 


golden dance hall (of Natesa at Chi- 
dambaram) 


necklet 

skull-cap 

dance pose 

crown resembling a pile of pots 
same as dandahasta 

metalworker 


fingers of the hand held like a pair of 
scissors to hold an object 


a flower 
hand in an attitude of holding a lily 
waist band 


kat yavalarhbita 
keSabandha 
kirtta 
kiritamakuta 
kriskņājina 
kuchabandha 
kundalas 


Lalita 
liksha 
lilakamala 
lola 


Madhitchchhishtavidhana 


makara 
mahārājatīlā 


makaramaktta 
mandapa 
māngalyasūtra 
mriga 

mudrá 
mukhamandapa 


Nügakuchabandha 
navatàla 

nāyamār 
navavadhū 
nityavinoda 
nrittamürti 


Padasara 
pādasvastika 
padma 
padmāsana 


pakshasūtra 
panchatala 
paramanu 
paramaima 
parasu 
parinirvāņa 
paryaitkāsana 
patrakiita 
patrapatia 
pināka 
ponnambalam 


prabhà 
pradakshiņavīthī 
pratyalidha 
prishthachakra 
pudumandapa 


hand held straight below the hip 
a variety of coiffure 

crown 

crown 

deer skin 

breast band 


ear ornaments like ratnakundala, patra- 
kundala, sirhhakuņdala, makarakundala, 
pretakuņdala etc. 


dance pose 

unit of measurement 
sportive lotus 

hand dangling at ease 


lotus-wax mode of casting metal images 
1.6. (fr.) cire-perdue 
crocodile motif 


a royal pose of sitting at ease with Hand 
resting on the knee of the bent leg 


makara decoration on crown 

pillared and canopied hall 

auspicious string on neck (of females) 
deer 

gesture of the hand 


the narrow hall conneating the ardha- 
mangapa or the mandaba with the shrine 


breast band composed of a snake 
measurement of image by nine tālas 
saintly devotee of Siva 

newly wedded bride 

a royal title, lit. perennial entertainment 
dancing form 


jewel for the feet 
crossed legs 
lotus 


meditative pose with the legs crossed 
and soles turned upward 


side line 

measurement of images by five tālas 
unit of measurement 

the Absolute 

axe 

the passing away of the Buddha 

seated pose with legs locked over seat 
leaf decoration on crown 

leaf strip decoration of coiffure 

bow of Siva 

golden dance hall (of Nateša at Chi- 
dambaram) 

circle of light 

perambulatory passage 

warrior's pose, the opposite of @lidha 
wheel design on buttocks 

lit. new mandapa 


Rajatasabhā 


ratnamakuta 
rainapatta 
riju 

yishi 


Sachi 

Sakti 
samapada 
samhāramūrti 
šaikha 
saptatāla 
šayana 
shattāla 
stmhakarņa 


Silpa 
Sirašchakra 
Sivapadasekhara 


skandhamālā 
Srivatsa 
sthapati 
Stichi 


sukhāsana 

58/2 

sushira 
suvarņavaikakshaka 


Tāla 
larjani 
lrasaranu 
tribhatiga 
trišūla 


Udarabandha 
utkutiküsana 


ushiztsha 


Vaikakshaka 


vimana 


vaivāhikanritrti 
valagra 

vlna 

vīrāsana 


Yajīiopavīta 
Jogapatta 


ogāsana 
pūku 


silver dance hall (of Natega at 


Madurai) 

gem decoration on crown 
gem strip decoration of coiffure 
one of the five sthánas or positions 
sage 


one of the five sthánas or positions 
spear-shaped weapon 

straight pose with feet together 

the form as destroyer 

conch 

measurement of images by seven tālas 
reclining attitude 

measurement of images by six tālas 


lit. leonine ear, in an attitude of 
beckoning 


art 
circular decoration behind 


a royal title, lit. bearer of Siva’s fect 
on his head 


shoulder tassels 

auspicious mark on the chest of Vishnu 
metal sculptor 

hand with pointing finger in terrifying 
attitude 

seated at ease 

trident 

hollow (casting) 

golden jewel shaped like chhannavira 


a unit of measurement fur images 
hand in attitude of threatening 
unit of measurement 

body in triple fixed pose 

trident 


stomach band 


seated with a bent leg raised on the 
seat itself and the other dangling 


. cranial protuberance of Buddha 


cross belt 


the elevation of the shrine with the 
superstructure 


bridal form 
unit of measurement 
lute 


hero’s seated pose with one leg on the 
other 


sacred thread, like muklayajfiopavtta, 
vastrayajītopavīta, ajinayajriopavila etc 
band for binding the legs in a pose 

of meditation (paryankabandha) 
meditative pose 

unit of measurement 
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PLATES 





Ia. Female figurine probably representing Mother Goddess. C. B.G. 1000. Ib. Elephant with riders. Sātavāhana. 2nd century A.D. 
Adichanallur, Tirunelveli District, South India. Ht. 7 cms. Government Ht. 5 cms. Kolhapur Museum. 
Museum, Madras. 





rd. Buddha. Amaravati school. 3rd century A.D. Ht. 54.5 cms. 
Badulla, Colombo Museum. 


rc. Buddha. Late Sātavāhana. 3rd century A.D. 
Ht. 43.5 cms. Government Museum, Madras. 


ገ ^ ld reverc L rā L 
2a. Prince with a bow, probably Rāma. (Front and rev erse). Ikshvāku. 
3rd century A.D. Ht. 8.5 cms. Nāgārjunakonda, Guntur District. 


2b. Avalokite$vara. Early Pallava. 5th century A.D. Ht. 15.2 cms. From the 
Krishnà Valley. Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


2c. Bāhubali. Chalukya school. gth century A.D. Ht. 50.1 cms. 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
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Pallava. 8-oth centuries A.D. Ht. 55 cms. Küram, Chingleput District. 


Museum, Madras. 
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Gautam Sarabhai 
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ga. Natarāja. Pallava. gth century A.D. Ht. 88.3 cms. Nallür, T 








xoa. Vishnu. Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. Ht. 21 cms. 10b. Vishnu. Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. Ht. 25 cms. Locality 
N. Y. Sastri's Collection, Adyar, Madras. unknown. Government Museum, Madras. 





roc, Reverse of pl. 10a. rod. Reverse of pl. 10b. 





rra. Vishnu. Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. 
Ht. 15.2 cms. Formerly in the collection of 
S. T. Srinivasa Gopalachari. 





Irb. Durga. Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. Ht. 53.3 cms. 
Gautam Sarabhai Collection, Ahmedabad. 


irc. Vishnu. Pallava. 8-gth centuries A.D. Ht. 16 cms. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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12a. Vishnu. Pallava. 8th century A.D. Ht. 21 cms. 
Government Museum, Madras. Sec Colour Pl. A. 


I2b. Maitreya. Pallava. 8-oth centuries A.D. 
Ht. 39.5 cms. Government Museum, Madras, 
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12c. Reverse of pl. 12b. 
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I3a. Somask Š D aui oid I l 
3 āskanda. Pallava-Chola transition. 9th century A.D. Ht. 28 cms. Tiruvalangadu. Government Museum Madras 
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13b. Reverse of pl. 13a. 








14a. Vishnu. Pallava. 8-gth centuries A.D. Ht. 28.8 cms. Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
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14b. Vishnu. Pallava. gth century A.D. Ht. 17.6 cms. 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 





14c. Simhanāda. Pallava. 8-9th centuries A.D. Ht. 10.3 cms. 
Government Museum, Madras, 


r5a. Trivikrama. Pallava. 8th century A.D. Ht. approx. 45 cms. estimated originally. 
Singanallur, Coimbatore District. 


15b. Vishnu. Early Chola. 9-10th centuries A.D. Ht. about 120 cms. 
Paruttiyür, Taūijāvūr District. 
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16. Nataraja. Early Chola. 9-10th centuries A.D. Ht. 72 cms. Tiruvarangulam, former Pudukkottai State. 
National Museum of India, New Delhi. 





r7a. Parvati. Early Chola. 1000 A.D. Ht. 84 cms. Originally in the 17b. Reverse of pl. 17a. 
temple of Konerirājapuram, Tafjàvür District. 
Gautam Sarabhai Collection, Ahmedabad. 
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19b. Detail of Siva of pl. 





19c. Reverse of pl. 18. 
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rga. Detail of Parvati of pl. 18. 
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20a. Vrishavahana with consort. Pallava. 8th century A.D. Hts. 52.7 cms. and 20b. Kulottunga. Late Chola. 12th century A.D. 20c. Cholamà Devi. Late Chola. reth century A.D 
63.5 cms. Bhedwar Collection, Bombay. Ht. about 38 cms. Originally in the temple, Kālahasti. Ht. about 76 cms. Originally in the temple, Kalahasti. 





2xa. Kalyāņasundara. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 96.5 cms. Tiruvengādu, 21b. Kalyanasundara. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 113 cms. Tiruvottiyür, Madras. 
Tanjavur District. Tañjavür Art Gallery, Taūjāvūr. (Part of Pl. 85) 





22a. Nataraja. Early Chola. g-roth centuries A.D. Ht. 70 cms. Okkūr, Tañjāvūr District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 


22b. Sivakàmasundari. Early Chola. o-roth centuries 


A.D. Ht. 64 cms. Okkür, Taiijāvūr District. Government , 
Museum, Madras. 





A.D. Ht. about 135 cms. Brihadisvara temple, Tanjavür. 


Natarāja and Sivakamasundari. Early Chola. 1000 
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24. Nataraja. Early Chola. 1000 A.D. Ht. 114.5 cms. Tiruvalangadu. Government Museum, Madras. 








25b. Devasenapati. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 86.5 cms. 
Gangaikondacholapuram, Tiruchirapalli District. 


25a. Reverse of pl. 24. 
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26, Nataraja and Sivakamasundari. Late Chola. 12th century A.D. Ht. about 145 cms. Kunnandarkoil, former Pudukkottai State 





27a. Nataraja. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Siyali, Tafijàvür District. 27b. Natarāja. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 111.3 cms. Velankanni. 


, .. 


Government Museum, Madras. 
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28a. Natarāja. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 85 cms. Puūganūr, Tañjavür District. 28b. Nataraja. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. go cms. Melaperumballam, Tañjavür District. 
Government Museum, Madras. Government Museum, Madras. 





29a. i a € i “J D “1 ዒ/ | 
M Tripurasundari. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 45 and 40 cms. Tranquebar 29b. Ardhanarišvara. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 100 cms. 
g adi), Tanjavür District. Government Museum, Madras. Tiruvengādu, Tafijāvūr District. Gover / Z 
2849, Tafijavür District. Government Museum, Madras. 
See Colour Frontispiece. 
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goa. Siva as Vishapaharana. Eastern Chāļukya. roth century. Ht. 49 cms. 30b. Reverse of pl. 30a. 
Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 
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105 79 cms. 11 'ambiy . Reverse of pl. 31a. 
31a. Viņādhara. Early Chola. roth century A.D. Ht. 79 cms. Tiruppurambiyam, 31b. Reverse of pl. 3 
Tanjavir Art Gallery, Tañjavur. 





328. Kirātamūrti. Early Chola. Late roth century A.D. Ht. 91.5 cms. 
Tiruvelvikkudi. Tañjāvūr Art Gallery, Tafjàvür. 


32b. Parvati. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. about 65 cms. 
Tañjavür Art Gallery, Tañjāvūr. 








33b. Tripurantakamirti. Early Chola. roth century A.D. Ht. 76 cms. 
Kilavür, Tanjavir District. Tanjavür Art Gallery, ‘Tanjavir. 
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33a. Tripurantaka. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 86.5 cms. 
Tañjavür Art Gallery, Tafijavir. 


34. Tripurantaka. Early Chola. 1000 A.D. Ht. 109 cms. 





Tiruvidaimarudür. Tañjāvūr Art Gallery, Tañjāvūr. 
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ቸም “ቸቸ Early Chola. Later half of the 10th century A.D. Ht. 57 cms. National Museum of India, New Delhi. 
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36a. Somāskanda. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 50 cms. Nidür, T'añjavür District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 





6b. Somāskanda. Pallava-Chola transition. Early 1oth century A.D. Ht. 48.3 cms. 
| orakkudi. Government Museum. Madras. 





37a. Sukhasana. Early Chola. 9-10th centuries A.D. Ht. 76 cms. Kilayür, 
Tanjavir District. Tañjāvūr Art Gallery, Tañjavur. 





ምም 37b. Siva from Umāsahita group. Late Chola. 12th century A.D. 
Ht. 68 cms. Kilayür in Tirukkovilür. South Arcot District. 
Government Museum, Madras. E 
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38a. Vinadhara. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Musée Guimet, Paris, 38b. Vīņādhara. Late Chola. 13th century A.D. Hi: 86 cms. 
Seyyanam, Taūjāvūr District. Government Museum, Maas. 





/ 
39a. Rama. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. In Sundaraperumal 39b. Krishna. Early Chola. IIth century A.D. In Sundaraperumal 


Temp!z, Selirpuram, North Arcot District. Temple, Velarpuram, North Arcot District. 





40a. Rama. Early Chola. G. 1000 A.D. Ht. 112 cms. Vadakkupanayür 40b. Sità. Early Chola. 1000 A.D. Ht. 88 cms. Vadakkupanayür, 


Tanjavur District. Government Museum, Madras. Tafijàvür District. Government Museum, Madras. 





41a. Lakshmana. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 95 cms. Vadakkupanayur, 41b. Hanuman. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 58 cms. 
Tatijāvūr District. Government Museum, Madras. Vadakkupanayür, Tafijāvūr District. Government 
; Museum, Madras. 
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1000 A.D. Ht. 83 cm 


avür District. Government Museum, Madras. (For detail of Sridevi, 


see pl. 95a.) 


1 


£. 


, Tañjavür District. 


irupanayür 


Vishnu with consorts. Early Chola. G 
. Srinivasa No. 1. Early Chola. 1000 A.D. 


Ht. 44 cms. S 


42b 





42a. 
Tafij 


43a. Detail of Ràma of pl. 43b. 





43b. Rama, Lakshmana and Sita. 
Early Chola. 11th century A.D. 
Hts. 60.6 cms., 92.3 cms., 73 cms. 


~ te 


Paruttivür, Tañjavür District. 
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Kāliya-Krishņa. Early Chola. 10th century A.D. Ht. 


. Sastri Collection, Adyar, Madras. 
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44a. Parvati. Early Chola. roth century 


Freer Gallery of Art 





45a. Chandrasekhara. Early Chola. roth century A.D. Ht. 61 cms. 45b. Brahmasasta. Early Chola. roth century A.D. 
Dharmapuram-adhinam, Tafijavir District. Kilayür, Tafijavir District. 
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46a. Ganeša. Early Chola. End of the roth century A.D. Ht. 52 cms. 46b. Aiyanàr. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 45 cms. Locality unknown. Tañjavür District. 
Velankanni, Tafijavür District. Government Museum, Madras. Government Museum, Madras. 
! im, J 
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47a. Māhesvarī. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 50 cms. Velankanni, Tafijavür District. 47b. Aiyanār on elephant. Late Chola. r2th century A.D. Ht. 57 cms. Togūr, 
Government Museum, Madras. s Taiijāvūr District. Government Museum, Madras. 
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48a. Māhešvarī. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 75 cms. 48b. Kali. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 44 cms. Senniyanvidudi, Taīijāvūr District. 
Gautam Sarabhai Collection, Ahmedabad. ር Government Museum, Madras. 








49a. Chandrasekhara. Late Chola. 11-12th centuries A.D. Ht. 34 cms. 49b. Gaņeša. Late Chola. r2th century A.D. Ht. 45 cms, Semangalam, 
Presented by Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil, Musée Guimet, Paris. Tatijāvūr District. Trivandrum Museum. 


50. Mahishamardini. Early Chola. rooo A.D. Ht. 75 cms. Turaikàdu, Tañjavür District. Government Museum. Madras. 





51. Vrishabhavahanamirti and Devi. Late Chola. 12-13th centuries A.D. Vedaranyam, Tanijāvūr District. 
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52a. Vrishabhavahanam 
Dharmapuram-adhinam ma 





535- Chandikešvara. Early Chola. Late roth century A.D. Ht. 44 cms. 53b. Kannappa. Early Chola. 1000 A.D. Ht. 50 cms. Tiruvalañeadu. 
Okkür, Tafjàvür District. Government Museum, Madras. Government Museum, Madras. 





54a. Chandikegvara. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 66 cms. 54b. Chandikesvara. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 63 cms. 
Velankanni, Tañjavür District. Government Museum, Madras. Belür. Government Museum, Madras. 








55a. Sürya. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 56 cms. 55b. Sūrya. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 54 cms. 
Harigchandrapuram, Tañjavür District. Polonnaruva, Colombo Museum. 
Government Museum, Madras. 
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56a. Appar. Early Chola. IIth century A.D. 56b. Tirujtianasambandar. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. 56c. Manikkavachaka. Early Chola. 11-12th centuries 
| Ht. 58. 4cms. Polonnāruva, Colombo Museum. Ht. 48.6 cms. Polonnāruva, Colombo Museum. A.D. Ht. 54.2 cms. Polonnāruva, Colombo Museum: 





57a. Sundara. Early Chola. IIth century A.D. Ht. 62.6 cms. 
Polonnàruva, Colombo Museum. 


57b. Manikkavachaka. Late Chola. 12th century A.D. Ht. 50.7 cms. 
National Museum of India, New Delhi. 
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9.5 cms. Cora Tinken 


t, New York. 


. 9-Ioth centuries A.D. Ht. 6 
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58a. Parvati. Early Chola. ር 
Burnett bequest 1957. Metrop 











. Parvati. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 42.2 cms, 59b. Parvati. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. 
Neu of Fine Āris Boston. Ht. 34.3 cms. Bhedwar Collection, Bombay. 
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soa, "ura በ aaa (Ue ማፍ w Late roth century A.D. Ht. 38 cms. 6ob. Parvati. Early Chola, Late roth century A.D. Ht. 60 cms 
emangalam, Tafjavir District. Gov ; ዓስ ጣት ፡ 20 ሻሎ Sv irai. . 
8 ， J overnment Museum, Madras. Semangalam, Tañjavür District. Government Museum, Madras. 
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61a. Chandikesvara. Early Chola. 10th century A.D. Ht. 53 cms. Gib. C EE Ls Onea r2th century A.D. Ht. 33.5 cms. 
Semangalam, Tafijavir District. Government Museum, Madras. Haridas Swali Collection, Bombay. 
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62a. Buddha attended by Nagaraja chauri-bearers. Early Chola. C. 1000 A.D. Ht. 
Nagapattinam, Tañjavür District. Government Museum, Madras, 


74.5 cms. 62b. Buddha. Early Chola. 9-10th centuries A.D. 
Ht. 89 cms. Nagapattinam, Taūjāvūr District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 





63a. Avalokiteśvara. Early Chola. Late 11th century A.D. 638. Buddha with hand in vyākkyānamudrā. Early Chola. Late 11th century A.D. 
Kadiri, Mangalore District. Kadiri, Mangalore District. 
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64a. Sudaršana. Late Chola. 12-13th centuries A.D. Ht.54 cms. 


Locality unknown, probably Tañjavür District. Government 
Museum, Madras. 





64b. Kaumodaki. Late Chola. 12-13th centuries A.D. 


Ht. 54 cms. Locality unknown, probably Tañjavür District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 





658. Süla of Siva. Late Chola. 13th century A.D. Ht. 45 cms. Sikkal, 
Taíijavür District. Government Museum, Madras. 


š "Sa OMA of Durga or Šūlapidāri. Late Chola. 13th century A.D. Ht. 47 cms. 
ainapuram, Tañjāvūr District. Government Museum, Madras. 
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66a. Annapürnà. Late Chola. 12th century A.D. Ht. 60 cms. 66b. Reverse of pl. 66a. 66c. Devotee. Late Chola. r2th century A.D. Ht. 54.5 cms. 
Tafijavür District. Gautam Sarabhai Collection, Ahmedabad. Tafijavür District. Gautam Sarabhai Collection, Ahmedabad. 
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68a. Parvati. Late Chola. r2th century A.D. Ht. 30 cms. 68b. Lakshmi. Late Chola. rath century A.D. Ht. 65.5 cms. 
Haridas Swali Collection, Bombay. Gautam Sarabhai Collection, Ahmedabad. 
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ürti. Late Chola. 12-13th centuries A.D. Ht. 50 cms, 69b. Nateša. Late Chola. reth century A.D. Ht. 153.3 cms. National Museum, Amsterdam. 








70a。 Nateša. Late Chola. 12th century A.D. Ht. 113 cms, Kankoduttavanitam, 79b. Nateša. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Ht. 112.5 cms. Vellalagaram, 
Tanjavur District. Government Museum, Madras. * Tañjavür District. Musée Guimet, Paris. 
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71a. Vishnu. Late Chola. r2th century A.D. Ht. 84.5 cms. Probably 71b. Vishnu. Early-late Chola transition. Early 12th century A.D. Ht. 76.5 cms. 
Peruntottam, Tafijàvür District. Tañjavür Art Gallery, Taīijāvūr. 


Tafijavir District. National Museum of India, New Delhi. 





72a. Kali. Early-late Chola transition. Early 12th century A.D. 
Ht. 64 cms. Tafijàvür Art Gallery, Taiijàvür. 


72b. Durga. Early-late Chola transition. Early rath century A.D. Ht. 78.5 cms. 
Tiruvalanjuli, Tafijavür District. Tañjāvūr Art Gallery, Tafijavür. 
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43b. Chandikešvara. Late Chola. 12-r3th centuries A.D. 


73a. Venugopala. Late Chola. 19th century A.D. 
Dharmapuram-ādhīnam. Tañjavür District. 


Nāgapattiņam, Tafijàvür District. 
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44a. Yoganarasimha. Early-late Chola transition. Early 12th century A.D. Ht. [0 , 3 cms. 74b. Yoganarasimha. Late Chola. 13th century A.D. Ht. 65 cms. 
Locality unknown. Government Museum, Madras. Mafijakkudi, Tañjāvūr District. 
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(Lae Adhikaranandi with consort. Late Chola-Vijayanagara transition. 13-14th centuries A.D. Ht. 72 cms. 45b. Kankāla. Late Chola. 13th century A.D. Ht. 33 cms. Tirukkalar, 
ir Cowasji Jehangir Collection, Bombay. Tañjavür District. Government Museum, Madras. 








768. Somaskanda. Early Chola. 11th century A.D. Formerly in the collection of S.T. Srinivasa Gopalachari. 
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768. Vishnu with consorts. Late Chola. 13th century A.D. Ht. 32 cms. Komal, Tafijavir District. 
Government Museum, Madras. 





77a. Vishnu. Earlv Chera 9th century A.D. Ht. 56 cms. 77b. Vishnu. Early Chera. gth century A.D. Ht. 15.5 cms. 


77€. Reverse of pl. 7 71). 
1 M Wi I 1 





78. Nataraja. Early Pandya. Early IIth century A.D. Ht. 105 cms. Poruppumettupatti, Madurai District 
Government Museum, Madras. ‘ ss i . 








49a. Yaśodā-Krishņa. Late Chola-Vijayanagara transition. 
13-14th centuries A.D. Ht. 12.5 cms. Togūr, Taiijāvūr 
District. Government Museum, Madras. 





49b. Bālasubrahmaņya. Vijayanagara. 15th century A.D. Ht. 50 cms. 
Arayankudi, Tañjāvūr District. Government Museum, Madras. 


808. Parvati. Vijayanagara. r6th century A.D. Ht. 91.5 cms, —— irvatī 
Tiruvelvikkudi, Tañjavür District. Tafijavür Art Gallery, Tanjavar. Jambavānodi. N 


8ob. Pārvatī. Vijayanagara. 16-17th centuries A.D. Ht. 93 cms. 


ational Museum of India, New Delhi. 
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| 82a. Krishņadevarāya with his queens Tirumalambà and Chinnàdevi. 82b. Kolaea Rishi. Late Chola. Early r2th 
Vijayanagara. r6th century A.D. Ht. about 122 cms. Tirupati. century A.D. Kodikarai, Tañjāvūr District. 
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838. Kaliya-Krishna. Vijayanagara. ፤ sth century A.D. 


83a. Balakrishna. Late Chola. 12-13th centuries A.D. Ht. 60.5 cms. 
Sundaraperumalkoil, Tañjāvūr District. 


Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 


84. Nataraja. Early Chola. 9-10th centuries A.D. Sivapuram., Tañjavur District. 
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86. VTishabhavahanamiirti with Devi. Early Chola. rorr A.D. Hts. 
Tañjavür Art Gallery, Tafijavir. See detail in Colour Pl. B 


106.5 cms. and 93 cms. Tiruvengadu, Tafijàvür District. 





1048 A.D. Tiruvengadu. Ht. 89 cms. Tafijávür District. Tafijāvūr Art Gallery, Tañjavur. 


87. Bhikshātana. Early Chola. 
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88a. Reverse of pl. 95. | j ‹ 





88b. Reverse of pl. 86. 88c. Reverse of pl. ከ0. 


roth century A.D. Under worship in the Siva temple at Kodumudi. 


89. Tripurantaka, Tripurasundari and female attendant. Pandya. 
Coimbatore District, Madras. 








goa. Nateša dancing in the lalita mode. Pandya. roth century A.D. Ht. 63.5 cms. Under 
worship in the Siva temple at Kodumudi, Coimbatore District, Madras. 


90b. Reverse of pl. 90a. 


G 





gta. Vishnu. Pandya. Ioth century A.D. Under worship in temple. 9rb. Reverse of pl. 91a. 


Kodumudi, Coimbatore District. 





92a. Venugopala. Late Chola. 12th century A.D. Frome Ādijagannāthasvāmi temple, Gajantaka. Early Chola. Late IIth century A.D. Vāluvūr, Tañjāvūr District. 
Tiruppallàni, Ràmanathapuram District. E 





93a 


93a. Dakshiņāmūrti. Vijayanagara. 
16th century A.D. Ht. 11 cms. 
Musée Guimet, Paris. 


93b. Bhairava. Early Chola. rooo A.D. 
Ht. 41 cms. Musée Guimet, Paris. 


93c. Somāskanda. Early Chola. 一 
IIth century A.D. Ht. 58 cms. 
Musée Guimet, Paris. 





93b 








94b. Adhikaranandi with consort. Vijayanagara. 14th century A.D. Ht. 88 cms. 
Tirumullaivasal, Tañjāvūr District. Tafijavür Art Gallery, Tanjàvür. 













95a。Detail of Sridevi, of pl. 42a. 95b. Siva as Kalyāņasundara. Early Chola. 1000 
Ht. 109.2 cms. Bhedwar Collection, Bombay. ie 





90b. Dipalakshmi. Nayak. 17th century A.D. Madurai. 





968. Kālāntakamūrti. Vijayanagara. 15th century A.D. 96c. Herambaganapati. Vijayanagara. 15th century A.D. 
Tirukkadavür, Tafijavür District. Nagapattinam, Tafijavir District. 
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98. Ardhanarikvara with bull? Late Chola. 12th century A.D. Ht. about r20 cms. Melakadambūr, Tañjavur District. 


99. Umà and Skanda of Somaskanda group. 
Pallavaniévarasvami temple, Pallavanisvaram, 





9-10th centuries A.D. Ht. 60.3 cms. Under worship in the 
Sirkali, Tafijavar District. 
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Iooa. Narte$vara, Pala. roth century A.D. Ht. 40 cms. Under worship in the Amritaghatešvara 
| Museum, Zurich. 


cms. Von der Heydt Gollection. Rittberg 


temple, Melakadambur, Tañjāvūr District. o> Ene 
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